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Latin American Markets 
for Women’s Outerwear 


Sales Possibilities Appear Substantial and Encouraging— 
If U. 8. Makers Display Typical Energy, Expertness, Zeal 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


Detailed data on the markets 
for women’s and children’s outer- 
wear in each of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries covered in this broad 
general article will be published 
later in individual issues of the 
Industrial Reference Service. 

















HERE IS PRACTICALLY NO LIMIT 
to the quantity and variety of wom- 
en’s and children’s outerwear which the 
United States apparel industries are 
capable of producing. They have dem- 
onstrated this conclusively during per- 
haps the most difficult period in modern 
history, and it is to their credit that the 
civilian women and children of this Na- 
tion are as well and as adequately 
clothed as the Military forces. In 
achieving this, they have had to inten- 
sify every effort and expand production 
in all directions. Of course, large con- 
sumer demands have been built up in 
certain war-dislocated lines and the ful- 
fillment of these can well relieve some 
of the contracting pressure in the imme- 
diate postwar period, but each and every 
manufacturer of women’s or children’s 
apparel knows that eventually he must 
seek further outlets for his goods if he is 
to maintain his working force at its 
present level and thereby contribute his 
full share to the ultimate goal of post- 
war full employment. 

To that end, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, with the coop- 
eration of the Foreign Service of the 
Department of State, has made an ex- 
haustive study of markets for women’s, 
misses’, children’s, and infants’ outer- 
wear in Mexico, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America’ to ascertain, 
insofar as it is possible, where real sales 
possibilities exist and how those possi- 
bilities can best be developed for the 


good of manufacturer and consumer 
alike. 


Local Apparel Industries 


Latin America’s apparel industries 
are in no way comparable to those of the 
United States and, in fact, the manu- 





‘Referred to hereafter as Latin America. 


By Mary E. Poors, Industrial Projects 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


facture of women’s and children’s outer- 
wear can be said to be almost completely 
nonexistent in half of the countries and 
colonies south of the Rio Grande. Even 
in those areas where factory production 
is carried out, only a small and rela- 
tively unimportant segment of require- 
ments is met therefrom. In several in- 
stances, notably in Colombia, Peru, and 
Uruguay, such industries have been 
largely developed within the brief span 
of the war, chiefly by European refugees, 
who, well-schooled in the techniques of 
garment manufacture and anxibdus to es- 


tablish themselves commercially in their 
new land, set up numerous small estab- 
lishments catering to middle- and low- 
income groups. Two exceptions are 
Mexico and Argentina, both of which 
possess well-developed industries capa- 
ble of supplying a. substantial share of 
their own demands for ready-made ap- 
parel. None of the garment industries 
in Latin America are as yet sufficiently 
developed to constitute an important 
factor in the export market, although it 
is understood that Argentina is in a fa- 
vorable position for exporting to neigh- 
boring republics. 

Textile industries are among the most 
advanced of any in Latin America, and 
approximately 80 percent of the fabrics 
entering into the manufacture of wom- 
en’s and children’s ready-made outer- 
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Such outstanding smartness as one sees in this new beach ensemble is just as keenly appre- 
ciated at Vina del Mar, Chile, or the great Rio beaches, as it is at any typical North 


American resort. 
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wear is supplied by them. Venezuela 
and Costa Rica, each of which imports 
from 80 to 90 percent of its fabric needs, 
and Cuba, which relies on imports for 
nearly 100 percent of its industrial re- 
quirements, may be cited as the only 
exceptions to the general rule. 


Textile Sources—W ages, Hours 


The United States can be regarded as 
the most outstanding potential foreign 
source of apparel textiles for import, but 
English linens and woolens and French 
silks were very popular with garment 
manufacturers before the war. Intra- 
Latin American trade in textiles is still 
on a very limited scale but promises to 
become more important as soon as equip- 
ment for replacements and plant ex- 
pansion is available. 

Although generally speaking Latin 
American garment factories adhere to a 
maximum working-hour policy corre- 
sponding to that prevailing in the United 
States (that is, 48 hours per week), and 
therefore cannot be considered in this 
respect “sweated” industries, their 
wage scales are considerably less than 
those of United States establishments. 
Peruvian garment workers receive per- 
haps gs little take-home pay as any in 
Latin America, inasmuch as a large 
number of them are engaged as appren- 
tices on a basis of perhaps 77 cents per 
week and lunch. Workers paid on a 
straight basis receive from 39 to 77 cents 
per day. Brazil is estimated to have an 
average wage of $25 monthly, which wage 
can be said to represent roughly the 
over-all average for the entire garment- 
making industries of Latin America. 

Taking into consideration the com- 
parative newness of Latin American ap- 
parel industries, their output is already 
remarkably well diversified and, al- 
though the emphasis on women’s dresses 
of rayon and cotton is more pronounced, 
wool dresses, suits, coats, children’s suits 
and dresses, waists, sweaters, and many 
other items of outerwear are produced 
to some degree in practically every coun- 
try having an industry at all. 


Prevailing Prices 


Factory prices vary widely from coun- 
try to country and often within various 
sections of the same country, but as a 
rule it may be said that cotton dresses 
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Courtesy New York Dress Institute 


Latin-American women admire U. S. creations’ elegance, distinction, and... 


wholesale for $2 to $8 apiece and rayon 
dresses for $5 to $20. Coats and suits are 
sold at the factory at prices ranging all 
the way from $4.50 to $150, the majority 
probably falling in the class from $8 to 
$50. 

Children’s wear is considerably more 
reasonable in price, a cotton dress selling 
for as little as 28 cents in Costa Rica, for 
example. The average price-range on 
all children’s wear may be considered 
below $10. 


Home-Made Garments 


The bulk of the women’s and children’s 
outerwear worn in Latin America is made 
either in the home or by village dress- 
makers, modistes, and stores maintaining 
made-to-order departments. It is es- 
timated that among the low-income rural 
classes probably 95 percent make their 
own clothes, whereas in urban centers 
the percentage may be as low as 5 per- 
cent. Taking the area as a whole, how- 
ever, home dressmaking probably pro- 
vides for more than 50 percent of the 
total quantity of outerwear consumed. 


TasBLe 1.—General Price Range of Women’s and Children’s Outerwear, Latin America 








. 5 
Class of apparel and price range 
Location Class of store 
s Children’s 
Dresses Coats Suits wear 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Department 7.50 to 100 25 to 100 30 to 100 n.a 

Do. Manufacturer’s retail | 2.50 to 40 17.50 to 25 17.50 to 20.) n.a 

outlet. 

Do Ot Specialty : 40 and up 50 and up 60 and up_| n. a. 
Bogota, Colombia General clothing 8.55 to 28.50 8.55 to 34 and up_| n.a 8.55 to 25, 
Quito, Eeuador.______________| Specialty 30 to 60 n.a n.a n. a. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela General clothing 3.60 to 66 n.a n.a n. a. 
Panama City, Panama-. Depa:tment 3 to 24.50 n.a n. a 1 to 6 

Do-.- SS caps _....| Specialty 10 to 100 n.a n.a n. a. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala_| Department 12 to 25 n.a n.a 0.90 to 2.75. 

Do Sas _..| Specialty | 20 to 40 | 30 to 40 n.a n. a 
Habana, Cuba Department 8.50 to 15 n.a n.a n. a. 
Jamaica, B. W. I Specialty 9 to 21 jn.a n. a n. a. 





NOTE: N. a. indicates ‘“‘not available."’ 


Economic necessity is cited as the pri- 
mary reason for the predominant number 
of women who make their own clothes, 
although in several cases (in Guatemala 
for instance) native customs dictate that 
the indigenous populations make their 
garments according to traditional cos- 
tume styles. Native:-styles vary from 
village to village and preclude the appli- 
cation of manufacturing techniques to 
their production. 


Most Promising Group 


Another 45 percent of the population 
of Latin America either employs the 
services of dressmakers or purchases 
made-to-measure clothing from shops 
and stores specializing in custom work. 
It is this group which represents the 
greatest .potential market for ready- 
made outerwear of United States origin, 
inasmuch as it does not make its own 
clothes and is not as yet included in the 
highest group which already purchases 
imported ready-to-wear items of apparel. 
For the greater part, shops and stores 
cater to middle- and upper-income 
groups, but, even so, price is a dominant 
factor, and charges may range from as 
little as 75 cents for a simple cotton 
dress up to as high as $60, material not 
included, for a finely tailored suit. In 
the. aforementioned study, in almost 
every instance women who now rely on 
dressmakers and modistes for their 
outerwear said that they would gladly 
purchase imported outerwear in lieu of 
the national product if prices of the for- 
mer were more competitive. 


Role of Imports 


Five percent or less of the require- 
ments of women’s and children’s outer- 
wear in Latin America is normally sup- 
plied by imports. At least 10 countries 
or colonies import less than 1 percent of 
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of weight is often the same as that for 
pure silk. Any elaboration of a garment 
such as embroidery, the use of the sim- 
plest buttons, or the attachment of orna- 
mental accessories may make it subject 
to an even higher rate of duty. 

Irrespective of such special considera- 
tions, all rates of duty are steep enough 
to seriously discourage the importation 
of any important quantity of low-priced 
outerwear into Latin America, and in 
view of the fact that -in most countries 
such duties are at least equal to, if not 
beyond, the popular retail-price, limit it 
is readily seen that any increase in the 
demand for imported outerwear under 
present conditions is likely to come only 
from the small uppermost segments of 
the population with whom price is a 
secondary factor. 


Inadequate Distribution 


Inadequate merchandising and distri- 
bution facilities are another very real 
obstacle to be overcome if sales of im- 
ported outerwear in Latin America are 
to be increased. For the most part, de- 
partment stores as we know them in the 
United States simply do not exist there, 
and stores which even approach such a 
classification serve but a meager portion 
of the total population. Sao Paulo, the 





pri- their needs, 7 import 5 percent or less, Tariffs: Challenging Problem “Chicago” of Brazil, boasts of only two 
iber and only 5 import 10 percent or more. such stores, of which the larger carries 
hes, These latter, with corresponding per- The tariff structures of the various a stock of little more than 1,000 wom- 
1ala centages, include Mexico 40 percent, countries and colonies of Latin America en’s and misses’ dresses and less than 
‘hat Panama 20 percent, Netherlands West present a challenging problem to the 500 coats. Buenos Aires and Mexico City 
heir Indies 15 percent, Chile and Colombia 10 prospective foreign trader, and, although come nearest to approximating United 
cos- percent each. In the case of Mexico, a it is repeatedly emphasized that duties States cities with regard to retail dis- 
rom pment dag pers been conden: vex 4 primarily are intended to proasice sere sine Soctenaet and « wn 200 sone 
ypli- : z nue, it seems entire r isted in Mexico City’s telephone direc- 
a ports in the true sense of the word, since certain element of : the. Speebsseve” tory only 8 can be prime aekied-ail 
many people have border-crossing priv- creeps into the tariffs of countries pos- department stores. 
ileges and buy their outerwear individu- sessing important textile industries. Ready-made outerwear is sold chiefly 
ally on the United States side. Thus, duties are in most cases specific in small clothing stores, of which there 
For purposes of comparison present rather than ad valorem,’ a system which are many, but it should be noted that 
tion imports can be arbitrarily classified ac- obviously weighs most heavily on the these shops generally maintain custom 
the cording to price stratum, as 25 percent cheaper items, those most likely to be departments and actually transact the 
ases high, 50 percent medium, and 25 percent competitive with native products. Even major part of their business in made- 
hops low, but it should be considered that even in countries where ad valorem rates are to-measure garments. An important 
york. the lowest-priced items in the country of applicable it is not unusual to use arbi- phase of the low priced ready-to-wear 
the origin may become relatively expensive trary rather than invoice values for pur- trade, and one which is often overlooked, 
ady- by the time they reach the ultimate con- poses of computation. is that carried on by vendors in the pub- 
igin, sumer. This is the result not only of ex- Some countries have extremely com- lic market places. Here people of the 
own isting high rates of duty but of a mer- plex tariff structures providing for the lowest-income brackets may purchase at 
1 the chandising system based on _ limited payment of basic duties of so much per ridiculously low prices cotton dresses and 
1ases turn-over which often sanctions a basic garment or per dozen plus whatever spe- aprons put together by the vendor’s wife 
arel. mark-up of from 100 percent to as high cific or ad valorem charges are appli- or daughter. This is particularly true 
tores as 300 or 400 percent of the landed value cable, and in almost every instance of Guatemala City, and it is said that no 
some of the goods. where specific rates are applied apparel uptown shop specializing in moderate- 
nant items of mixed-fabric content pay the to low-cost clothing items can be oper- 
re U.S. Share Impressive ee eee pele esnips righ eee sani we id ye 
»tton on, the rate per uni : 
1 not The United States has always had an ae i : 
ee impressive share of the Latin-American * Specific duties are those based on weight No Exte nslve Stocks 
most market, but prior to the war Europe also or quantity, whereas ad valorem duties are : age 
ly on enjoyed a substantial trade in apparel percentages of the value, usually invoice value Although wartime restrictions and un- 
their items, particularly in the higher-priced either at point of origin or destination. certainties with regard to deliveries have 
— (apt Reg rte punta pe hrne-na TABLE 2.—United gotta Ezports to Mexico, West riot iowa and South America— 
tom looked to Paris as the seat of fashion, omen’s and Children’s Outerwear, by Fabric Type 
and Parisian models were copied by na- 
tive dressmakers and modistes. Fabric type 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Since the war, however, imports have : 
been almost exclusively from the United : Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
uire- States, and the growing appreciation of = "iy" “a1 | aseas| sroase| iseor| sizeo| aanoia |  Sonesz| 808,451 
uter- American design and cut should assure to Silk. 192, 412 152, 269 142,987 | 139, 100 133,073 | 20,414 2, 976 3, 020 
sup- the United States the retention of such Rayon 333, 171 363, 070 598,790 | 809,552 | 1,392,609 | 3, 169,785 | 3,897,225 | 3, 629, 368 
rie: een as have been gained during Total 1, 263,638 | 1,361,579 | 1,545,160 | 1,759,374 | 2,775,220 | 4,461,161 | 5,159,750 | 5, 136, 492 
nt o far. | 
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This beautiful Peruvian, reclining in the patio sunlight at the University of San Marcos, in 
Lima, is studying criminal law—but one can be sure that she is sensitive to the appeal 


of fine garments. 


resulted in greatly reduced inventories 
of women’s and children’s ready-made 
outerwear (whether of local or foreign 
origin), at no time have Latin American 
stores and shops kept really extensive 
stocks of these items. This is due not 
only to the fact that the majority of 
stores make garments to order and con- 
sequently have little incentive to carry 
large stocks of ready-made apparel, but 
also to the absence of quick volume turn- 
over so essential in dealing profitably 
with anything as transitory as style. A 
few of the larger, more diversified stores 
normally keep fair stocks of a variety of 
outerwear items but these are excep- 
tions rather than the rule. 

Stocks of women’s and children’s 
outerwear in the hands of Latin Ameri- 
can retailers are largely of native origin, 
particularly in those countries which 
have apparel industries of any scope. Of 
the countries and colonies possessing fa- 
cilities for the distribution of ready-made 
apparel, Ecuador, Panama, Cuba, Nica- 
ragua, and certain of the British West 
Indies import perhaps 75 percent or more 
of their retail requirements, inventories 
of Costa Rican stores on a value basis 
are about evenly divided between local 
and foreign merchandise, whereas in the 
remaining countries stocks of imported 
outerwear average probably less than 
10 percent of the total of such stocks. 
However, in all but a few cases (with 
specific reference to British and French 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere) 
such imported outerwear as is carried is 
almost exclusively of United States 
crigin. 


Methods of Purchasing 


As a rule, stores handling outerwear 
of United States manufacture purchase 
directly from the factory or from an ex- 
port agent located in the United States. 
They claim their volume of business is 
too small to warrant the use of resident 
buying offices and Panama and Cuba are 
the only countries the majority of whose 
stores regularly employ the services of 
buying agents in the United States. A 
few dealers have special arrangements 
with relatives or others living in the 
United States manufacturing centers 
who do their buying for them. Almost 
all stores selling any appreciable amount 
of imported outerwear periodically send 
personal representatives to the United 
States to look over the fashion situation 
and select the goods they wish to import. 


Variety Is Not Wide 


On the whole, Latin-American retail 
establishments do not handle a wide 
variety of outerwear items, and ready- 
to-wear inventories are often limited to 
dresses, or, at most, to dresses, coats, and 
some children’s wear. Larger stores of 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, 
Peru, and Uruguay, however, do carry a 
fairly general line of women’s and chil- 
dren’s outerwear, including dresses of all 
fabrics, suits, coats, sweaters, sports and 
beach wear, blouses, skirts, and occa- 
sionally even side lines such as hats, 
footwear, hosiery, and notions. Stocks 
seem to be about evenly divided between 
style and staple goods, with the majority 
of imported wear probably coming within 
the first category, whereas most staple 
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goods, as well as some style goods, is of 
native manufacture. 

In Latin America only people of the 
middle- and upper-income brackets are 
regular customers for ready-made ap- 
parel, and it is estimated that nearly 80 
percent of the purchases of women’s and 
children’s outerwear are made by these 
two classes. For this reason, stores and 
specialty shops tend to limit their stocks, 
particularly of imported clothing, to the 
better-quality goods demanded by a 
more or less select clientele. 

This tendency is clearly evidenced by 
the price ranges of representative stores 
shown in table 1 (p. 4). For convenient 
comparison, figures have been converted 
to United States currency equivalent, 
but, in view of the various factors which 
exert influence over foreign exchange 
values, none can be accepted as absolute 
nor as completely reflective of the coun- 
tries’ internal standards of value. 


W hat Preferences Dominate? 


Although it would be virtually impos- 
sible to shuffle all of the varied local 
preferences as regards fabric, color, de- 
sign, and other features, and come out 
with a clear-cut set of clothing specifi- 
cations for Latin America, several broad 
generalizations can be made which may 
or may not have significant bearing on 
the problems to be met. In the first 
place, Latin America has nearly every 
conceivable variety of climate and to- 
pography, and cotton, silk, rayon, and, 
to some extent, linen are used through- 
out. Woolen outerwear is worn at least 
part of the year in all but the most trop- 
ical sections. It would be wise to re- 
member, however, that dry-cleaning 
facilities in Latin America are not a 
“just-down-the-street” proposition, a 
fact which speaks volumes for fabrics 
which are not only light- and color-fast 
but which are easily washed or cleaned 
at home. Of particular interest is the 
table on page 5 of United States outer- 
wear exports to Latin America, by fab- 
ric types, which shows that during the 
last 8 years our sales of both rayon and 
woolen garments have increased tenfold, 
whereas our exports of cotton apparel 
have remained very nearly static. Silk, 
of course, has almost disappeared from 
world markets since the war. 


Colors and Motifs 


Insofar as colors are concerned, black 
apparently is the one most universally 
used. This is true not only because Latin 
American women are accustomed to ob- 
serving long periods of mourning (for as 
long as 6 years in Colombia), but also 
because the majority of women consider 
it socially essential to dress in black for 
afternoon and evening occasions. Aside 
from black and white, any of the clear, 
cheerful colors should find acceptance in 
most countries. There is a more or less 
pronounced aversion in some countries to 
purples, yellows, and browns, which do 
not harmonize especially well with. the 
average Latin complexion, and, as a rule, 
bold designs and loud combinations of 
vivid colors are looked down upon by the 
higher group as being too “peasanty” ex- 
cept for beach wear. 
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Courtesy Alma Overholt, Los Angeles 


Certain Latin-American attributes are discernible in this California creation—not merely the 
distinctive design in black braid but also the broader dominating qualities of brilliance, 


verve, “esprit.” 


The use of native emblems and motifs 
is decidedly passé, and their incorpora- 
tion in the design of United States fab- 
rics and clothing for sale in Latin Amer- 
ica would be a costly mistake. In every 
case, when a Latin American woman buys 
an imported garment she wants it to look 
“imported,” inasmuch as it is largely this 
satisfaction which prompts her to pay 
the additional price demanded. 


re 





From Zoltan 8S. Farkas 
The eternal feminine—maybe in Punxsutaw- 
ney, maybe in Puntarenas. 


Chance for Bigger Sales 


Despite formidable price barriers and 
meager distribution facilities—seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles to com- 
plete coverage of Latin American outer- 
wear markets—there is definitely room 
for improvement. If the old saying 
“where there’s a will there’s a way” 
means anything at all, United States 
manufacturers and Latin American con- 
sumers can arrive at a reasonably work- 
able solution to the various problems 
confronting them. That the preference 
with regard to imported outerwear in 
Latin America is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the United: States product can 
go without saying, and importers, re- 
tailers, and consumers in nearly every 
country are unanimous in praising the 
style and cut of American-made gar- 
ments. United States fashion magazines 
are avidly read, and the style trends as 
interpreted by such periodicals and by 
the motion pictures are eagerly followed. 
The desire is there. With patience, un- 
derstanding, and fortitude it can be de- 
veloped into a larger, more stable com- 
mercial possibility. 


“Potential” in Brazil 


Brazil with a population of approxi- 
mately 45,000,000—more than one-third 
the total population of the countries and 
colonies of Latin America—represents, 
numerically, the largest potential market 
for American-made outerwear. Actually, 
however, it has never been among the 
more important outlets for this class of 
goods (see table 3). Brazilian customs 
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duties, which on cotton dresses average 
between 75 and 100 percent of the in- 
voice value and still more on rayon 
dresses, effectively restrict sales to upper- 
middle and high-income groups. In- 
creased prosperity in recent years un- 
doubtedly has increased the number of 
purchasers in this group, but any real 
extension of the market would have to 
take in the lower- and medium-wage 
classes who may earn from $3 to $30 per 
month. Under existing trade and tariff 
conditions, wide sales to these groups of 
the lower-priced articles having bulk 
turn-over in the United States cannot be 
envisioned. 

However, considering that group which 
is financially in a position to buy im- 
ported garments it may be said that pros- 
pects for increased sales of simple, well- 
tailored dresses are very bright. The 
ready acceptance of dresses made in the 
United States clearly indicates that more 
could be sold, and it is thought that by 
judicious use of advertising and promo- 
tional schemes (aside from motion- 
pictures which already are instrumental 
in creating a desire for United States 
outerwear) a greater demand can be en- 
couraged. 


Opportunities in Mexico 


Mexico, our nearest neighbor to the 
south, offers perhaps the most extensive 
opportunity for sales of United States 
outerwear. It is said that at least 75 
percent of the feminine population would 
appreciate American-made apparel, and 
the rapidly growing class of industriai 
workers whose salaries range from 300 
to 600 pesos per month ($61.80 to $123.60 
U. S. currency) would undoubtedly pur- 
chase imported apparel even at some- 
what higher prices than they would have 
to pay for garments of local manufac- 
ture. More extensive canvassing 
through importing and _ distributing 
houses in large cities and a greater dis- 
tribution of fashion magazines and movie 

(Continued on p. 36) 


Any Mexican or Uruguayan “nifio” wanna be 
a G—-man? 
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Establishing International 
Sample Fairs in the U.S. 


{ Such Events, Judiciously Organized and Well-Conducted, } 


\ Could Do Much to Further This Country’s World Commerce J 


O FAIR which can be characterized 
as an international sample fair has 
ever been held in the United States. On 
February 19, 1944, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY published an article on Inter- 
national Sample Fairs in which the suc- 
cessful and extensive experience with 
sample fairs in Europe and its implica- 
tions for the promotion of foreign trade 
in the United States are discussed in 
detail. Preliminary projects for the es- 
tablishment of international sample fairs 
have since come up for discussion in 
many parts of the country, and there is 
no doubt that many more plans will be 
made public in the near future. Sample- 
fair planning now in progress in New 
York City may be cited as an example. 
On March 20, 1945, a special bill creating 
a nonprofit world-trade corporation to 
conduct and maintain an international 
sample fair in New York City was intro- 
duced in the New York State Assembly. 
On June 5, 1945, Representative Emanuel 
Celler, at Washington, introduced bill 
H. R. 3382 “to amend Section 3 of the 
Act of June 18, 1934, relating to the es- 
tablishment of foreign-trade zones.” 
Among other things, Representative 
Celler is seeking authorization to hold 
trade fairs in the Foreign-Trade Zone 
at Staten’ Island, New York. Several 
other plans for the establishment of fairs 
in New York City are being studied by 
separate groups. 

The success of international sample 
fairs in this country will depend to a 
large degree on a clear understanding of 
their mechanism and function. An ex- 
amination of projects under considera- 
tion reveals that international sample 
fairs are often confused with other types 
of fairs which serve useful but different 
purposes. To rate as an international 
sample fair, all of the following char- 
acteristics must be present: 

1. Regularly recurring exhibition of 
merchandise samples, shown once or 
‘ twice a year, for periods lasting gen- 
erally not longer than 2 weeks each, in 
especially erected buildings on the fair 
grounds; 

2. Availability of the exhibitor or his 
representative and, in some cases, tech- 
nicians, to discuss sales with prospective 
buyers; 

3. No retail trading allowed; 

4. No specialization as to the goods on 
the market; 


By Jacques KunsTenaar, Interna- 
tional Trade Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


5. Admission of foreign exhibitors on 
an equal footing with native partici- 
pants; 

6. Purely commercial scope. 

It is easily understood that neither 
world fairs nor automobile shows, county 
fairs, or the like, qualify as interna- 
tional sample fairs, since none of these 
types of fairs fulfills the requirements 
just mentioned. 


Economic Role 


The economic role of international 
Sample fairs was accurately described by 
Dr. Charles M. Fonck, General Manager 
of the Brussels International Sample 
Fair, when he said: 

It does not suffice, for possibilities of 
transactions between countries to exist, that 
their industries should fit in one with an- 
other, that commercial agreements should 
foster them. Those are only factors of ex- 
change in a latent state. 

If they are to make themselves felt to the 
utmost good of the respective national wel- 
fares they must be brought to the notice of 
both producers and buyers; the latter must 
be brought face to face with the products 
themselves in order to be able to judge and 
discuss them and thus rapidly conclude sales 
and purchases profitable to both parties. 

To organize such meetings under the most 
favorable practical and economical circum- 
stances; to transform the latent state of 
commercial possibilities into the dynamic 
state of their realization and development— 
that is the role of International Fairs. * * * 


By examining one by one the charac- 
teristics pertaining to international 
sample fairs, it is possible to gain a 
picture of what this machinery to pro- 
mote international trade can be ex- 
pected to achieve. 


Regularity of Recurrence 


The great European sample fairs, such 
as those of Leipzig, Brussels, Lyon, or 
Utrecht, developed into real institutions. 
This is, to a great extent, due to the 
fact that those fairs took place regu- 
larly once or twice a year at approxi- 
mately the same time. Business people 
all over the world were accustomed to 
plan yearly visits to these fairs—often 


a 


taking in several of them on the same 
trip. By mutual agreement, the great 
European sample fairs were coordinated 
in such a manner that they could all be 
visited in a minimum of time. 

One-time or irregularly recurring 
events may have their value, but experi- 
ence has proved that fairs will develop 
into business institutions only if repeated 
at short and regular interyals. 


Exhibition of Samples 


Only samples of the merchandise on 
the market are exhibited, and no goods 
are sold over the counter. International 
sample fairs are strictly commercial af- 
fairs, restricted to deals between busi- 
ness people, and with no retail trading 
allowed. The fairs are opened to the 
general public at specified times, but 
public viewing of the exhibits is only of 
indirect commercial value, mainly 
through the word-of-mouth advertising 
it affords. 

Retail trading would diminish the 
commercial effectiveness of sample fairs 
and deter wholesale buyers, who really 
intend to do business, from attending 
them. 


Short Duration 


The short duration of each annual or 
semiannual fair period has advantages 
for buyers and exhibitors alike. Fairs 
which last too long put an undue strain 
on the exhibitors, especially since their 
presence, or that of their delegates, is one 
of the prerequisites of the fair’s success. 
Buyers, on the other hand, thus have a 
better chance to meet their business 
friends in a more concentrated period of 
time than would be possible were the fairs 
of longer duration. 

Despite the relatively short duration of 
each fair period, the modern sample fair 
is a permanent institution, since the fair 
authorities work the year round at pro- 
moting the interests of the exhibitors by 
establishing contacts and furnishing 
documentation on products and their 
country of origin. 


Special Fair Buildings 


Special attention must be paid to the 
problem of providing buildings which are 
apt to serve best the purposes of the fair. 
The old-fashioned department-store 
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type of edifice, with several floors, has 
been generally abandoned. Pavilions 
such as are used in world fairs have also 
proved less adequate than big halls with- 
out columns, which can be used for many 
other purposes in the intervals between 
fair events. This modern formula was 
probably brought to its most complete 
development at the Brussels Fair, where 
halls covering 50,000 to 150,000 square 
feet can be found. 


Personal Contacts 


Personal contact forms one of the 
most important features of the inter- 
national sample fair, and presents a defi- 
nite advantage over so-called “sample 
museums” which lack the availability of 
the exhibitor for a discussion of sales 
conditions. Personal contacts often 
help to clinch difficult deals and to cre- 
ate life-long business connections. If 
the head of the exhibiting firm cannot 
be present personally, his representative 
should be a responsible staff member en- 
titled to make decisions and schooled in 
the fine art of salesmanship. Contacts 
are also provided by the numerous con- 
ventions, especially those of a technical 
nature, which take place during the 
holding of sample fairs. 


No Specialization 


In contrast to special fairs such as 
automobile, toy, or furniture shows, 
goods on exhibition at international 
sample fairs include all kinds of mer- 
chandise, mostly manufactured articles. 
Staples, which are handled differently in 
international trade, are less adapted for 
showing at sample fairs than manufac- 
tures. 

For that reason, international sample 
fairs are often also called “industrial” or 
“industries” fairs. It is not the purpose 
of international sample fairs to super- 
sede specialized fairs, but rather to im- 
plement them. The latter fairs are of 
interest chiefly to those business people 
dealing in the specialty of the exhibition; 
they do not increase foreign trade to the 
extent that general sample fairs do. 

Many buyers do not find it worth while 
to make a trip to a special fair, but will 
welcome the opportunity of visiting a 
general sample fair where they can buy 
many lines. Furthermore, experience 
has shown that at a general sample fair 
many products in allied lines are bought, 
of which the buyer did not even think 
when he came to the fair. 


Foreign Exhibitors 


International sample fairs, in contrast 
to national fairs, invite the participa- 
tion of foreign exhibitors. By doing so, 
they stimulate the potential imports of 
the country where the exhibits take 
place, thus accentuating a realization of 
the importance of two-way trade. The 
native exhibitors at the same fairs, on 
the other hand, promote both their in- 
ternal and their export business. Sam- 
ple fairs also contribute to a general in- 
crease in the world’s volume of foreign 
trade. Since they are attended by buy- 
ers from many countries, it is, for exam- 
ple, possible that a French perfume 
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manufacturer exhibiting at an American 
international sample fair might sell his 
products not only to United States buy- 
ers but also to buyers from other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries and even 
European countries. 

One of the most successful experi- 
ments undertaken at sample fairs in re- 
cent prewar years has been to extend 
invitations to foreign governments to set 
up official sections within the sample 
fairs. The purpose of such sections is 
twofold: 

1. Officials of the invited governments 
can supply authoritative information on 
customs tariffs, exchange regulations, 
and other data necessary to the transfer 
of goods and payments; 

2. They exhibit and supply documen- 
tation on trade possibilities with their 
countries—thus substituting, to some 
extent at least, for the branches of their 
commerce not represented at the fair. 


Commercial Scope 


Sample fairs have exclusively commer- 
cial scope. Carnivals or noncommercial 
propaganda should be excluded. Buy- 
ers and exhibitors come to the sample 
fair to do business and not to have their 
palms read or the political virtues of the 
exhibiting country extolled to them. 
The holding of conventions during 
sample fairs should, however, be encour- 
aged, since they facilitate contacts and 
foster useful business connections. Of- 
ficial receptions and the like are also 
valuable for the promotion of commer- 
cial good will between nations. 


y 
Reasons For Success 


There are many reasons why sample 
fairs have met with such outstanding 
success wherever their establishment was 
carefully prepared and their manage- 
ment entrusted to men of vision and 
experience, who ran the fairs as the 
public service they should be. 

This modern method of marketing puts 
the prospective buyer into contact with 
the latest developments in his field of 
business. A visit to a representative 
sample fair enables him to view on one 
spot the products of hundreds and even 
thousands of factories from all over the 
world, to test a new product or see a new 
machine in actual operation. He has the 
opportunity of personally meeting the 
manufacturer or his representative, dis- 
cussing the product and its price with 
him, suggesting alterations in the form, 
size, or packaging of the article so as to 
make it more suitable for his particular 
market and, finally, concluding a deal 
or obtaining a lucrative representation 
or agency. 

The producer, on the other hand, bene- 
fits by the sales contact which the pres- 
ence of thousands of buyers from many 
countries represents and, at the same 
time, keeps abreast of the newest in- 
ventions and betterments in his par- 
ticular line. This can all be done in a 
minimum of time and at much less ex- 
pense than would be represented by a 
buyer’s visiting even a small number of 
the fair exhibitors’ factories or home 
offices or, conversely, by a manufacturer’s 
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ability to contact even a small percent- 
age of buyers in their native countries. 

Foreign trade thus evolves from a do- 
main reserved in many cases for rela- 
tively few big business firms which can 
afford to send highly paid representatives 
on extensive traveling tours, or establish 
agencies abroad, to the level of the 
middle-sized or small firm. 'The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in his statement be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on For- 
eign Trade for Small Business, men- 
tioned two specific examples: 

1. American manufacturers with little 
experience in the field of foreign trade 
would thus be provided with a unique 
opportunity to show and sell their prod- 
ucts to foreign buyers or their repre- 
sentatives, attending the fair, and— 

2. Independent retailers could thus ac- 
quaint themselves with the newest for- 
eign specialties on the market; with 
sources of supply; and could establish 
personal contact with the manufacturer 
of such articles. 

Big business has always been repre- 
sented at the great trade fairs, and a 
glance at the list of exhibitors shows 
world-renowned names, as well as those 
of unknown firms. 


Conditions For Success 


International sample fairs, in order to 
be successful, must, from the very be- 
ginning, be efficiently organized and co- 
ordinated. In countries where the inter- 
national sample-fair technique has 
reached its highest development, local, 
State, and national governments, federa- 
tions of industries, chambers of com- 
merce, and other civic organizations 
have collaborated closely to achieve best 
results. All plans should be carefully 
scrutinized and a liberal, broad-minded 
but firm control exercised in order to 
hinder a discrediting exploitation of the 
exhibitors. A wasteful multiplication of 
fairs should be avoided. They must re- 
main on a strictly commercial level, 
without the addition of carnivals such as 
are found in world fairs or State and 
county fairs. 


Foreign Experience 


Since no experience with international 
sample fairs in the United States is avail- 
able, the methods which brought success 
to the great European trade fairs should 
be thoroughly investigated by trained 
observers and eventually adapted to 
American conditions. 

Wherever possible, sample fairs have 
continued to function during the war, 
and plans for their reopening in liberated 
European areas are already far ad- 
vanced. A brief review of the main 
sample-fair systems in Europe follows: 


BELGIUM 


The Brussels International Industries 
Fair, a nonprofit organization under the 
control of the City of Brussels, was 
founded in 1920 with subsidies from the 
Belgian Government, the Province of 
Brabant, and the City of Brussels. In 
the course of a few years, however, the 
Fair became self-sustaining and by 1940 
had accumulated quite sizable reserves. 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Philippine Plants in Need of 
Repairs and Replacements 


Ruin Wreaked by Japs on Numerous Important Properties 
Creates Need for Obtainment of Machines, Tools, Parts 


HILE MANY FACTORIES in the 
liberated area of the Philippine 
Islands were damaged or destroyed dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation, a number 
can go into production of consumer goods 
as soon as repair and replacement parts 
are imported. The Government-owned 
National Development Company’s cotton- 
textile mill underwent more than normal 
wear and tear, inasmuch as the Jap- 
anese used it not only for cotton but for 
ramie, for which it was not designed. 
It is estimated that, with the importa- 
tion of“approximately 100 tons of parts 
and equipment, facilities of this mill 
would be ready to resume operations. 
Rated capacity of the plant is 50,000 
yards of cloth per 24-hour day. 
Belting and small drums are required 
by the two small coconut mills known to 


Digested From Reports by U. S. 
Foreign Service Representatives at 


Manila 


be operable. These mills represent only 
a small percentage of total coconut-oil 
plant capacity in the Philippines, where 
production was more than 200,000 metric 
tons annually in the immediate prewar 
years. Two cigarette factories, one of 
which is large, can be operated imme- 
diately, earlier reports having indicated 
that all others were destroyed. 


For Manila Establishments 


Mechanical mixers and other equip- 
ment might be utilized to advantage by 
the bakeries operating in Manila, many 





















Activities of FEA’s Mission in the Philippines 


The Foreign Economic Administration announced June 21 that its mis- 
sion in the Philippine Islands is undertaking to arrange for procurement 
of Philippine strategic commodities, such as copra, fibers, and sugar, and to 
assist the Commonwealth Government in reestablishing private trade be- 
tween the Philippine Islands and the United States. 

Before the war, the Islands produced most of their food requirements, 
imported nearly all requirements of manufactured goods, and exported, 
principally to the United States, large quantities of agricultural, mineral, 
and forest products. Reports from the Philippines indicate that under the 
Japanese occupation few or no civilian goods were brought in from Japan or 
elsewhere, and that the people are suffering from want of food, clothing, and 
all kinds of supplies. ‘ 

The mission is headed by Van Lear Woodward, vice president of the United 
States Commercial Co., the FEA corporate agency. The other members are 
James S. Baker, deputy director of the mission and assistant chief of the 
General Commodities Division of the FEA; Charles A. Gwin, wood specialist; 
Herbert A. Magnuson, trade member of the mission and vice president of 
Connell Bros., San Francisco; and Col. Joseph W. Kellar, Army liaison officer 
with the FEA. 

Meanwhile, in Washington FEA has taken measures which will make it 
possible for United States exporters to help supply Philippine civilian needs. 
On May 28, FEA announced the resumption of licensing of commercial 
exports to the Philippine Islands. This action, announced in Current Export 
Bulletin 246, has been made possible because of the present availability of 
shipping. However, if war contingencies again cut down available shipping 
for the Philippines, it may be necessary to modify the current action. 

FEA has placed the Philippine Islands in the Country Group K, thereby 
making possible shipments under the broadest general license provisions. 
This means in effect that any commodity not in short supply in the United 
States may be exported to the Philippines without the necessity of obtaining 
an individual license from FEA. 

For short-supply commodities that cannot be exported under general 
license, exporters may submit to FEA an application for an individual license 
upon receipt of a firm order from an importer in the Philippine Islands. 
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a 
of which are currently using hand 
methods. The rice mills are reported to 
need belting, shafting, and prime movers. 

No plant equipment is required imme- 
diately by the can-making factory in 
Manila, owned by a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Development Co. The machinery 
of the Pampanga canneries was removed, 
but most of it is available. The cannery 
in Capiz Province was destroyed; but re- 
ports indicate that the one in Cebu, which 
includes a can-making plant, is ready to 
operate. 

Two portland-cement plants are re- 
ported to be in good condition, and two 
breweries operating in Manila require 
only minor repairs. 

Pending procurement of gear cutters, 
riveting hammers, tools and mill sup- 
plies, a machine shop in Manila will be 
ready to go into production on a make- 
shift basis. With only minor repairs, an 
iron foundry affiliated with this machine 
shop will be able to turn out plow points 
and other similar items. 


Some Sugar Mills Smashed 


Information more detailed than that 
previously published has now been made 
available concerning the equipment and 
machinery needs of the central-Luzon 
sugar mills. While six of these plants 
are reported to be intact or only slightly 
damaged, four were badly damaged, 
three virtually destroyed, and the condi- 
tion of one is not known. Those mills 
that are intact or only slightly damaged 
require only normal replacements. 

In the badly damaged group is the mill 
at Del Carmen, from which the centrif- 
ugals were removed. Of those recov- 
ered, approximately 10 may be in usable 
condition; others not totally destroyed 
were rendered worthless. It is not yet 
apparent whether the crystallizers, 
which were used by the Japanese in con- 
nection with the manufacture of butanol, 
can be reconverted to their normal use 
in sugar processing. The cane-crushing 
mill and evaporators are in good 
condition. 


Reconstruction Needs 


The power plant and some of the evap- 
orators of the Canlubang properties 
were severely damaged by bomb explo- 
sions. While a complete survey of plant 
facilities has not been made, cursory ex- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Tobacco in JAMAICA— 


War’s Impacts Give Rise to Varying Trade Trends 


RIOR TO WORLD WAR II Jamaica 
produced enough tobacco for most of 
its own needs and usually had a surplus 
for export, but during the war years, al- 
though there is a trend toward increased 
production, demand for imported un- 
manufactured tobacco, especially cigar 
wrappers, likewise has increased. In 
1944, imports of unmanufactured leaf 
tobacco amounted to 1,077,567 pounds, 
an increase of about 84 percent: as com- 
pared with imports in the preceding year. 
This stepping up of imports in 1944 is 
due to the rapid development of the Ja- 
maican cigar industry in the past 2 
years and also to a somewhat accelerated 
cigarette production. 

There are no recent estimates on the 
area devoted to tobacco cultivation in 
Jamaica, but the total is probably be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 acres. A local 
tobacco specialist believes that annual 
production now exceeds 1,000,000 pounds. 

Reliable estimates. on tobacco yields 
likewise are not available, but the maxi- 
mum yield is believed to be 1,000 pounds 
per acre, the minimum 200 pounds, and 
the average around 500 pounds per acre. 
After droughts, which are frequent, 
yields are very low. 


Production Consumed Locally 


Jamaica produces good filler and 
binder tobacco, but it has been unsuc- 
cessful in producing “Virginia” and 
wrapper tobacco. Much of the tobacco 
is grown from unselected seed and is 
therefore not a high-grade type. 

The estimated 1,000,000 or more 
pounds of tobacco produced in 1944 was 
consumed on the island. The greater 
part was used for producing “jackass 
rope,” a twisted leaf tobacco used as 
smoking tobacco by the lower-income 
groups; some was used in cigars for local 
sale, some as filler and binder in cigars 
for the export market—while a very 
small part was used in cigarettes or as 
packaged smoking tobacco. 


Import Situation 


Imports of unmanufactured leaf to- 
bacco into Jamaica in the years 1942, 
1943, and 1944, and the average for the 
5-year period 1934-38 were as follows: 


Pounds 
1984-38 average.._.....--------- 575, 000 
aa akan Uses gcd bth sssicun ancien 874, 926 
I civ sie li cdsbnlUvhd van crear ik uminsned ee 583, 680 
sv nnncaik dentine ine inn caemabenite 1, 077, 567 


Cigar wrapper is not separately classi- 
fied in customs statistics. Jamaican im- 
port statistics of unmanufactured to- 
bacco include all types such as cigarette, 
cigar-wrapper, and smoking-tobacco 
types. 

Most of the imported cigar wrapper 
was reexported on cigars, the bulk going 
to England; and all of the imported “Vir- 


Digested From a Report by Frep- 
ERICK L. Royt, American Vice 
Consul, Kingston, Jamaica 


ginia’” leaf was used in cigarettes for 
domestic consumption. 

Most of the imported “Virginia” leaf 
tobacco comes from Canada and the 
United States. Cigar wrappers, which 
were formerly imported from the Neth- 
erlands Indies, now come from Canada, 
the United States, and Cuba, unstripped. 


Influence of Controls 


The main factors affecting the present 
demand for American tobacco are the 
policies of the “Competent Authority” 
under the Emergency Powers (Defence) 
Act—especially in reducing or stopping 
imports of any item, in the interest of 
the economy of the country and the pres- 
ervation of dollar or other foreign ex- 
change—and the stoppage of shipping 
from the Netherlands Indies which for- 
merly supplied important amounts of 
cigar wrappers. How long the import 
controls will be maintained after the war 
cannot be predicted. 

The import tariff, as an exception, 
makes no distinction between leaf to- 
bacco produced in non-British countries 
and that produced in British countries, 
the duty in both cases being 5s. 3d. 
($1.05) per pound. 


Jamaica’s Cigarette Output 


Jamaican cigarette production has 
been on a more or less stable basis for 
many years but has expanded slightly 
during the war because of reduced ciga- 
rette imports. In 1939, 302,965,779 ciga- 
rettes were manufactured locally, while 
in 1943 local production was 385,962,000. 
It is estimated that 1944 production was 
slightly less than that of 1943. Probably 
not more than 1 percent of the cigarettes 
produced in 1944 were manufactured of 
native tobacco. 

As a result of war conditions, imports 
of cigarettes, especially controlled im- 
ports, have declined to a low level. Of 
the 415,000,000 cigarettes consumed in 
Jamaica in 1943, only a little more than 
29,000,000 were imported. 

American cigarettes have become more 
popular in Jamaica during the war 
years—no doubt as a result of the pres- 
ence of Uncle Sam’s troops, but postwar 
imports are not expected to be much 
higher than those of prewar years— 
about 50,000 pounds, valued at £15,000 
to £20,000 per annum. 


The Cigar Industry 


Registered cigar production, including 
cheroots and small cigars, for local con- 


_ sumption in 1939 amounted to 2,416,377 


units; in 1943 it had increased to 3,292,- 
650 units. The 1944 production of all 
types of cigars for both domestic produc- 
tion and export is roughly estimated at 
between 17,000,000 and 18,000,000 units— 
one large manufacturer alone producing 
approximately 12,000,000 of the estimated 
total. 

It is estimated that about 14,000,000 
cigars were exported in 1944, but of this 
amount probably only slightly more than 
5,000,000 were of the true cigar type, the 
remainder being mostly cheroots. 

Cigars are produced entirely by hand, 
and, although there is a severe shortage 
of cigar makers, little tendency to mech- 
anize this branch of the industry is in 
evidence. Shortages of skilled labor and 
of leaf seriously curtail further expan- 
sion of production at present, and Ja- 
maica’s leading cigar manufacturers are 
reported to have large backlogs of orders. 
The factory of the one company which 
manufactures cigarettes in Jamaica, a 
large British-American concern is, how- 
ever, fully mechanized. 

Jamaica’s cigar imports are negligible. 
The cigar export ‘trade, however, has ex- 
panded during the war years, and pros- 
pects are that a good part of this in- 
creased foreign trade will be retained. 
Jamaica’s best cigars are exported, al- 
most the entire output going to England. 


Cigar Exports Mount 


The following table shows cigar ex- 
ports in recent years as compared with 
the 1934-38 average: 


Pounds 
1984-38 average................... 55, 000 
NE 5 be sikcinletinicaceabtgeierse dacainadaan aie 118, 163 
BREESE A ORE Ga CLE ter sh a ae 156, 762 
PE oni wos csi aidiiadeesn te eee aeeaieomhiesed 154, 882 


Other Types 


Chewing tobacco and snuff are not in 
demand in Jamaica. Smoking tobacco 
is principally of local production. The 
bulk of the demand for smoking tobacco 
is supplied by “jackass rope,” for which 
production statistics are not available. 

Only small amounts of other types of 
smoking tobacco are produced locally 
(estimated at less than 8,000 pounds a 
year), and a limited volume is imported 
occasionally. One popular American 
brand of smoking tobacco sells on the 
island for 2s. 6d. ($0.50) per package of 
1% ounces. 





Cuba’s imports of glass bottles, house- 
hold glassware, vials and other glass 
products in 1944 from the United States 
totaled 28,536 metric tons, valued at 3,- 
221,000 pesos. During 1944 Cuba im- 
ported 127 metric tons of earthenware 
and china, valued at 61,000 pesos from 
the United Kingdom. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Cuba 


(From U.S. Embassy, Habana) 


The severest drought Cuba has expe- 
rienced in 86 years was finally broken by 
general rains on June 21. The 8-month 
drought was mainly responsible for the 
substantial reduction in 1945 sugar out- 
put and the sharp curtailment of food 
crops and livestock products. The ex- 
tent to which the damage suffered by 
growing crops can be repaired will, of 
course, depend on the amount of rain- 
fall during the remainder of the season. 

The food-supply situation continues 
serious, largely as a result of the drought, 
with consumers lining up to buy when- 
ever meat, canned milk, lard, and soap 
become available. The Government’s 
efforts to relieve the shortages in these 
particular items are proving partially 
successful. Beef in small packages is 
being sold direct to consumers from 
slaughterhouse trucks; canned milk is 
being imported by the Government for 
sale through supervised channels; and 
the production of laundry soap from 
available supplies of soap fats will, in all 
probability, be increased by about 40 
percent as a result of the adoption of a 
compulsory official formula reducing its 
fatty-acid content. Despite these meas- 
ures, the cost of living continues to rise 
at an estimated 4 percent monthly, 
causing considerable hardship to people 
with small fixed incomes and encourag- 
ing the demands of workers for higher 
wages. 

Labor unrest continues, manifesting 
itself in numerous strikes, usually of 
brief duration. These strikes are re- 
ported among cane-field workers 
throughout the Island, and more re- 
cently among Habana dock workers when 
laborers refused to use trailers and other 
mechanical machinery. Although a 
satisfactory solution was reached in the 
latter case, there is evidence of increased 
opposition on the part of workers to the 
use of labor-saving equipment, especially 
in the rural districts. 

Taxi drivers in Habana staged a 1-day 
strike in demand for a Government sub- 
sidy for “tourist” chauffeurs and for a 
reduction in the rentals charged drivers 
by owners of “for-hire” cars. Habana 
longshoremen have presented demands 
for increased compensation, and railroad 
workers throughout the Island are de- 
manding a general wage increase of 25 
percent and a minimum wage of 90 pesos 
per month. 

The grinding of the 1945 sugar crop 
ended on June 10, with preliminary 
figures of production placed at 3,924,000 
short tons of raw sugar and 195,000,000 
gallons of blackstrap molasses. The 
United States Government has offered to 
purchase the 1946 sugar crop at 3.45 


cents per pound f. o. b. Cuban ports—35 
points above the price paid this year— 
and, in addition, to acquire Cuban black- 
strap molasses and ethyl alcohol on 
terms similar to those of 1945. Cuba is 
studying this offer, and it is expected 
that negotiations will be continued in 
the late summer or early fall when more 
definite information regarding the size 
of the 1946 crop will be available. 

Business in general continues satis- 
factory, with retail sales normal for this 
period of the year. Reports, mainly 
from the interior, however, indicate a 
slowing up of collections and a tendency 
on the part of retail merchants to reduce 
inventories. Although this tendency is 
partly a result of supply difficulties, it 
also reflects an anticipation on the part 
of retailers of possible price breaks, espe- 
cially in textile lines. 

In an effort to encourage Cuba’s fur- 
ther industrialization, a decree has been 
approved by the Cabinet which, if pro- 
mulgated, would exempt during the next 
3 years imports of ail kinds of machinery, 
apparatus, and equipment for industries, 
public-service companies and _ public 
works from import duties, consular fees, 
and any other imposts. This decree 
would take the place of a decree promul- 
gated in 1944 which extended such ex- 
emption only to machinery and equip- 
ment imported for new industries or for 
those whose production did not exceed 
30 percent of Cuba’s requirements. 

The Government is appropriating fur- 
ther substantial amounts for public 
works, including roads, waterworks, and 
sanitation projects. Their execution is 
still being delayed, however, owing to a 
lack of adequate equipment, and the 
Government, in an effort to speed up 
work as much as possible, is endeavoring 
to purchase in the United States equip- 
ment with an estimate value of $500,000. 

Government revenues continue to run 
well ahead of those of any previous fiscal 
year. During the period January 1 to 
June 16 regular budgetary collections 
totaled roughly 68,800,000 pesos, or 
about 7,400,000 pesos above those for the 
equivalent 1944 interval. 

The Cuban Ambassador in Washing- 
ton has been authorized to enter into a 
contract with the United States Treasury 
for the purchase of a further $50,000,000 
worth of gold bullion. When this pur- 
chase has been completed Cuba’s hold- 
ings in the United States of earmarked 
gold (which serves as backing for its 
silver-peso certificates) will be increased 
to 200,000;000 pesos. 

Regular-schedule night flights between 
Habana and Miami were inaugurated by 
the Pan American Airways on June 27. 

Direct maritime traffic between Cuba 
and Europe is gradually being resumed. 
Regular monthly sailings from England 
to Cuba have been announced and one 


British freighter has already arrived, 
In addition, two Swedish freighters, 
equipped to carry a limited number of 
passengers, are scheduled to arrive at 
Habana shortly. 

Although purchases of Cuban manga- 
nese by United States Government 
agencies ceased on June 15, Cuban pro- 
duction probably will continué at high 
levels for the time being as private pur- 
chasers have indicated their desire to 
purchase all available manganese on the 
same terms and specifications. 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


The convening of the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly in June and the in- 
vestiture of a provisional President took 
place quietly and with no apparent ad- 
verse effect on business. President 
Jimenez in his first public statement said 
that he favored nationalization of com- 
merce but that he also is aware of the 
need of attracting foreign capital and de- 
sirable immigration, and is therefore op- 
posed to restrictive legislation which 
would discourage this. 

The country’s financial position con- 
tinues sound. Total bank assets reached 
$117,172,375 at the end of the first 
quarter of 1945 as compared with $99,- 
819,210 for the corresponding period in 
1944. Private individual bank deposits 
increased from $57,518,000 on March 31, 
1944, to $69,080,884 on March 31, 1945. 
Savings deposits increased from $9,- 
400,000 to $10,400,000 during this period. 
Building continues apace, with permits 
issued in May totaling $1,180,200 for 
Panama City and Colon as compared 
with $881,500 in May 1944. 

The Public Roads Department of the 
Ministry of Public Works has announced 
that bids will be called for in the near 
future for road-building machinery and 
equipment valued at $278,000 to carry 
out its 1945-46 program. The Ministry 
also has recommended that the National 
Government float a $16,000,000 loan to 
permit the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway from Rio Hato to the 
Costa Rican border. This would com- 
plete the connection between the capital 
city and the Costa Rican frontier. 

The Chiriqui National Railroad, which 
is government-owned, ended the year 
1944 with a net profit of $5,658 as com- 
pared with an operating loss of $10,748 in 
1943. The management announced that 
new cars and Diesel units will be pur- 
chased within the next 12 months to per- 
mit improved service and modernization. 

Several new enterprises were incor- 
porated during the past month. A new 
men’s-clothing factory capable of 4 
minimum production of 75 suits daily 
was formed, and another leading factory 
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increased its capital to permit a mini- 
mum production of the same amount. 
Plans are being made for a new butter- 
and-cheese factory on the model dairy 
and produce farm of Panama’s leading 
puilding contractor. The new radio-tele- 
graph station at La Palma in the Pro- 
vince of Darien was licensed, and a new 
company for the manufacture of titles 
and other ceramic products was incor- 
rated. 

The Cia. Chiricana de Aviacién has ex- 
panded its service and acquired planes to 
permit daily trips between Chorrera, near 
Panama City, and David, two trips daily 
between David and the port city of 
Chiriqui Province, and biweekly trips 
from David to Bocas del Toro on the At- 
lantic side. TACA has increased the 
number of trips between Panama and 
Mexico City from 4 to 6 weekly. 

Exports increased during the first 
quarter of 1945, largely owing to abaca 
and banana shipments. Abaca exports 
amounted to 897 metric tons as compared 
with 339 metric tons in the first quarter 
of 1944. Banana shipments during the 
first quarter of 1945 totaled 441,559 stems, 
whereas no shipments of bananas were 
made during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Rubber exports de- 
creased, however, from 228,967 pounds in 
the first quarter of 1944 to 208,276 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1945, 
which is attributed to the diversion of 
labor from rubber-tapping to other 
crops—principally bananas—in Darien 
Province. 3 

The government has lifted its ban on 
cattle imports owing to inadequacy of 
the local supply and has authorized im- 
ports of 1,000 head in June from Central 
America. The prohibition against ex- 
ports of coconuts was also canceled, ef- 
fective May 5, 1945. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


Newspaper attacks on exchange, trade, 
and price control were chiefly responsible 
for the presentation to Congress on June 
20 of a bill which would reorganize the 
Office of Control of Prices and Trade, now 
a part of the Customhouse. Unpaid 
drafts held by the National Bank were 
nearly 11 pertent higher in May 1945 
than a year ago. 

On June 3 the Stabilization Fund con- 
tained $7,787,794 (United States cur- 
rency)—a decrease of nearly 20 percent 
from the total on the corresponding date 
of 1944, but an increase of 10 percent in 
the last month. Currency circulation 
was 47,125,525 cordobas compared with 
38,545,297 cordobas a year earlier. De- 
posits on March 31, 1945, totaled 45,514,- 
920 cordobas compared with 49,918,193 
cordobas on March 31, 1944. Govern- 
ment revenues during May 1945 were re- 
ported at 1,716,173 cordobas; in May 1944 
they were 1,208,874 cordobas. 

The agreement between the United 
States and Nicaragua, under which crude 
rubber is being exported from Nicaragua 
to the United States, has been extended 
to June 30, 1947. Rubber exports during 
the first 5 months of 1945 amounted to 
1,305,512 pounds compared with 1,475,231 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
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Air-Mail Service Resumed 
To Certain European 
Countries 


Effective at once, letters accept- 
able for dispatch to Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, and Switzer- 
land will be forwarded by air when 
prepaid at the rate of 30 cents per 
half-ounce or fraction, according 
to Postmaster General’s Order No. 
28351, dated June 21, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of June 22. Such 
letters are subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in order of the Post- 
master General No. 18605, which 
was published in the Postal Bulle- 
tin of September 4, 1942. 

Letters for Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Luxembourg, Norway, and 
Switzerland may not exceed 2 
ounces in weight. For the present, 
letters for the Netherlands may not 
exceed 1 ounce in weight in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
order of the Postmaster General | 
No. 28115 of May 28, 1945. 


























1944. This year’s coffee exports up to 
June 10 are reported to be 132,771 bags 
weighing 19,400,000 pounds compared 
with 171,000 bags exported up to the cor- 
responding date in 1944. Exports to date 
of sesame seed to Costa Rica gre esti- 
mated at 5,500,000 pounds. May exports 
from Nicaragua also included 1,748 
pounds of ipecac root to England, 2,542 
pounds of kapok to Panama, 601,354 
pounds of dyewoods and 19,887 pounds of 
wild-animal skins to the United States, 
and 462 bales, or 83,515 pounds, of dry 
salted cattle hides to Mexico. 

About 52 percent of imports during 
May originated in Panama and consisted 
of petroleum products; about 45 percent 
came from the United States and were 
composed of flour, chemicals, iron, steel, 
and hardware products, petroleum prod- 
ucts, machinery, cement, cotton textiles, 
paper products, electrical equipment, 
and knocked-down wooden barrels; and 
about 2 percent came from Mexico and 
consisted of cotton textiles and steel 
grinding balls for the gold mines. Dur- 
ing 1944 cotton textiles valued at $371,494 
were imported from Mexico. These in- 
cluded plain woven cloth, $233,802; cross- 
barred cloth, $41,757; knit goods, $27,725; 
“manta,” $7,581; and yarns, $13,808. 

The cost of living appears to have de- 
creased slightly as a result of lower prices 
for beans, rice, and milk, but the price of 
corn has risen owing to the selling out by 
the National Bank of its holdings of this 
product. Retail stocks of sugar are in- 
adequate, but it is reported that the sugar 
mills had in stock on June 1 some 80,000 
bags, which are believed to be nearly suf- 
ficient until the next harvest, provided no 
hoarding takes place. Waxed and bond 
papers retail in Managua for $13 per 
ream. A Managua merchant received 
1,900 pounds of paper and was said to be 
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retailing it for $2 a pound. The Custom- 
house, however, froze the price on June 
13 at $0.60 per pound, and distributed it 
to the principal towns of the country to 
be retailed in 1l-ounce and %-ounce 
packages. Butter is still retailing at 
$0.76 a pound. 

Since the rainy season started in the 
middle of May, the weather has been ideal 
for agricultural crops. It is believed that 
more beans and rice were planted this 
year than last. One merchant at Rivas 
has marketed some 35,000 pounds of red 


. beans from that section, and the harvest 


has relieved the expected shortage and 
reduced the price. The arrival of the 
rainy season has also caused holders of 
rice to market their stocks at a somewhat 
lower price. An infestation of grasshop- 
pers has damaged some crops on the 
western side of Lake Nicaragua; corn and 
rice have suffered the greatest damage, 
and some will have to be replanted. 

Despite strikes which reduced activity 
in the gold mines during May and the 
first half of June, May exports, consisting 
of 18,028.74 troy ounces of gold valued at 
$631,006 and 18,425.27 troy ounces of 
silver valued at $8,107, were 12 percent 
above those of April. They were, how- 
ever, 9 percent below those of May 1944. 
Gold exports during the first 5 months of 
1945 amounted to $3,108,887—more than 
11 percent below those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 

The newly opened cotton spinning and 
weaving mill at Managua is now produc- 
ing at the rate of 30,000 yards of drill 
monthly, and it is anticipated that when 
the mill reaches full production, drill will 
constitute 50 percent of the output; 
coarse sheeting, 25 percent; and cloth for 
workmen’s shirts, 25 percent. The 
smaller cotton spinning and weaving 
mill, now in full production, is reported 
to have produced in 1944 1,364,920 yards 
of the three varieties of cotton cloth men- 
tioned above. The largest rayon- and 
cotton-weaving mill has an annual pro- 
duction of 100,000 yards of rayon piece 
goods and 100,000 yards of cotton piece 
goods when yarns are available in the 
necessary quantities. The knitting mills 
produce men’s sport shirts and men’s and 
women’s underwear. 

Production of cement during the first 
quarter of 1945, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1944, showed an in- 
crease of 211 percent; matches, 52 per- 
cent; and beer, 18 percent; but electricity 
production decreased 18 percent. 

The value of building permits issued at 
Managua during thé first quarter of 1945 
amounted to $175,391, compared with 
$76,700 in the corresponding quarter of 
1944, or an increase of 126 percent. 
Highway construction continued active 
throughout May and the first half of 
June, with the emphasis on grading work 
on the Managua to Rama road, now 
called the Franklin D. Roosevelt High- 
way. 

TACA (Transportes Aereos Centro- 
Americanos) Airlines recently has ac- 
quired two 10-passenger planes which 
will be put into service immediately on 
the domestic runs in Nicaragua. La Nica 
(Lineas Aereas de Nicaragua) reports 
that it has acquired a similar plane which 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Freight Tax on Export Shipments.— 
A 2 percent tax on freight charges for 
export cargo shipments from Argentina 
was established by Decree No. 9738 of 
May 3, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial May 24. This decree is supple- 
mental to Law No. 12612 of October 9, 
1939, which placed a similar tax on 
freight charges for coastwise and river 
shipments between Argentine ports. The 
revenue accruing from the new tax like- 
wise is to be used to increase the assets 
of the pension and retirement fund of 
the Argentine merchant marine estab- 
lished by Law No. 12612. 

Shipowners and agents are authorized 
to increase freight rates in proportion to 
the amount of the new tax. 


~ Belgium 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to 
Belgium.—See general notice on page 
13 under the heading “Air-Mail Service 
Resumed to Certain European Coun- 


tries.” 
Bolivia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Removed From Machin- 
ery and Tin Plate for Edible-Oil Indus- 
try and Modified on Edible Oilseeds and 
Oils ——Machinery and tin plate for con- 
tainers imported into Bolivia for the 
edible-oil industry have been exempted 
from import duties and taxes by an Ex- 
ecutive decree of May 21, 1945, as an- 
nounced in the press of La Paz on May 
24, 1945. The decree also changed the 
import duties on edible oilseeds and oils 
to ascending scales of duties for the years 
1945 to 1949. 

Oilseeds for the manufacture of edible 
oil, formerly classified under the tariff 
item 173, “Seeds in general, not specified, 
other than medicinal,” have been duti- 
able at 5 percent ad valorem, plus a sur- 
charge of 40 percent of duty. They will 
now be dutiable according to the follow- 
ing rates in bolivianos per gross kilo- 
gram with a surcharge of 100 percent 
of the duties beginning with 1947: Dur- 
ing 1945, duty free; 1946, 0.01; 1947, 0.05; 
1948, 0.20; 1949 and after, 0.40. 

Edible oils were heretofore classified 
under item 114, “Edible oils in general, 
in containers of wood or metal,” and un- 
der item 115, “——— in other containers,” 
dutiable at 2 percent ad valorem and 
0.20 boliviano per gross kilogram, re- 
spectively, plus a surcharge of 40 per- 
cent of duty in each case. The two clas- 
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sifications have been combined with 
duties as follows, in bolivianos per gross 
kilogram, and with a surcharge of 100 
percent in each case: During 1945, 1; 
1946, 1.50; 1947, 2; 1948, 2.50; 1949 and 
after, 3. 

These measures were taken to foster 
the domestic production of edible oil and 
exempt any new company, established 
to produce edible oil, from the regular 12 
percent tax on profits during the first 
year of its operation. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland and Roman Cements: Duty- 
Free Importation Extended to December 
31, 1945—The suspension of import 
duties and customs taxes on portland 
and roman cements was extended to De- 
cember 31, 1945, according to Brazilian 
Decree Law No. 7577 of May 22. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 12, June 10 and September 23, 1944, 
and January 27, 1945, for notices of pre- 
vious suspensions of duty on cement.] 
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Dresses for Export 


“A family frolic,” says the ready- 
made legend that came with our 
cover picture for this week, “is the 
gayer for these cute ‘just-alike’ 
dresses on which blue lambs romp. 
Made of white printed pique, 
they’re easy to wash and a cinch to 
iron. Both dresses have V-necks 
with smooth basque bodies and 
dirndl skirts.” 

Mebbe so, mebbe so—we wouldn’t 
know about that. What we are 
keenly interested in is the market 
opportunity for U. S. outerwear 
(feminine) in the great area lying 
between the Rio Grande and Cape 
Horn. That is discussed in our 
feature article on pages 3 to 7 of 
this issue. 

The above photograph was cour- 
teously furnished by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 
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Manioc Flour: Export Licenses No 
Longer Required.—Licenses for the ex- 
portation of manioc flour from Brazil 
are no longer required, according to Or- 
der No. 376 of May 31, 1945, of the 
Brazilian Coordinator of Economic Mo- 
bilization. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of April 
7, 1945, for notice of Order No. 356 which 
prohibited exports of manioc flour; and For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945, 
for notice of Order No. 364 which permitted 
exports of manioc under license cantrol.] 


Transport and Communication 


Conditions of Railway and Roads in 
Mato Grosso.—The Northwestern Rail- 
way, the only railway traversing the 
State of Mato Grosso, Brazil, is gradually 
being extended as an outlet for both 
Paraguay and Bolivia. The 400 kilo- 
meters on the State of Sao Paulo pass 
through a large area mushroomlike in 
its growth. This line extends almost to 
the Parana River. The roadbed has been 
ballasted, although it was necessary to 
bring the rock from 100 miles east of 
Bauru, its starting point. 

Because of the lack of ballast, the 
Ponta Pora extension has a dirt roadbed, 
but on the whole progress has been made 
toward strengthening the lines and im- 
proving the alignment of the rails. 

In the great marsh it was necessary 
to raise the roadbed 6 feet above its origi- 
nal level to keep it above the flood waters. 
Two major bridges on the 800 kilometers 
of lines in Mato Grosso and three others 
of importance were necessary. The ex- 
tension southward from Campo Grande 
to Ponta Pora will require another 2 years 
to reach the Paraguayan border. This 
section of the line traverses the richest 
area of southern Mato Grosso, and con- 
siderable quantities of cattle should be 
available shortly for shipment. The re- 
gion in Paraguay which it will eventually 
reach will have little to offer, however, 
in the way of traffic. 

The extension to Bolivia now stops at 
Porto Esperanca, awaiting the comple- 
tion of the bridge across the Paraguay 
River, which will also require 2 years for 
completion. This bridge, which will be 
more than two kilometers long, must 
have a clearance of 125 feet above the 
water level in order to keep open the 
navigation on the Paraguay River. Sand 
for cement must be brought from Sao 
Paulo 800 kilometers away and stone 
from the one suitable quarry, 200 kilo- 
meters distant. The cement itself comes 
from Sao Paulo City, 1,800 kilometers 
away. The bridge has been under con- 
struction for 6 years. The foundations 
of its piers are completed and only 3 more 
arches are necessary before rails can be 
laid. The extension on the west bank 
of the Paraguay River to Corumba is ex- 
pected to be ready for rails by the time 
the bridge is completed. This will carry 
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the line into Bolivia. It is estimated, 
however, that the extension from Co- 
rumba to Santa Cruz will require at least 
5 years for completion. 

The railroad is now in a position to 
handle all traffic, and with some addi- 
tional equipment after the war it can 
keep up with requirements, it is believed. 

Only on the best roads in Mato Grosso, 
can trucks be operated; the soft soils of 
the others are suitable for travel only by 
horse and oxcart. The main road north 
from Campo Grande is deeply rutted, and 
the bridges are weak and unsafe. The 
journey is usually made on horseback and 
requires from 10 to 15 days. Several 
remounts are used. The remainder of 
the system consists of various tracks ra- 
diating from Campo Grande and Aqui- 
dauana. Only a few omnibus routes and 
sporadic truck services are in operation 
at present. The State government, lo- 
cated at Cuiaba, relies chiefly on the Par- 
aguay River for its transportation. 

Underground Railway Planned for 
Rio de Janeiro—A project to link the 
electrified suburban line of the Central 
do Brazil Railway at Rio de Janeiro with 
a new metropolitan underground sys- 
tem is reported to have been received 
favorably by the Brazilian Ministry of 
Transport, according to the foreign 
press. The completion of the line would 
require 2 or 3 years and the sum of 
200,000,000 cruzeiros, it is said. The 
main project consists of the establish- 
ment of one underground trunk line, 
called the Circular Dupla, about 6 kilo- 
meters long. Two branch lines would 
complete the principal net of the system. 

Appeal for Municipal Airfields —The 
Aero Club of Natal, Brazil, has appealed 
to the local governments of the various 
municipalities in the State of Rio Grande 
do Norte, Brazil, to promote construc- 
tion of airfields in the communities, the 
expense to be borne by the municipality 
in question with possibly some State 
government or Air Ministry assistance. 

National Radiotelephone System in 
Prospect—A radiotelephone _ service 
linking the public telephone systems of 
Recife, Salvador, and Natal with re- 
cently opened circuits makes possible 
connections between Rio de Janeiro, 
Porto Alegre, and Curitiba. It also 
marks an important step toward the 
achievement of a national radiotele- 
phone network for Brazil, which was 
authorized during the past year by the 
President, according to a foreign press 
report. 


British West 


Indies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rum: Rate of Import Duty Increased 
in St. Vincent —The rate of duty on rum 
imported into St. Vincent, British West 
Indies, has been increased by Ordinances 
Nos. 7 and 8 of 1945, published in the 
Government Gazette of April 17, 1945. 
The items affected and the new rates of 
import duty are as follows (old rates in 
parentheses): Item 91 (e) rum, im- 
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ported in bottles and not overproof, 
British preferential 16s. 8d. per liquid 
gallon (12s. 6d.), general rate 20s. per 
liquid gallon (15s.); (f) rum, all other, 
British preferential 19s. 2d. per liquid 
gallon (15s.), general rate 21s. 8d. per 
liquid gallon (17s. 6d.). 


Canada 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Alternative Types of Certificate Ac- 
ceptable for Dogs Entering from the 
United States—Correction.—In publish- 
ing the amendment to the Canadian 
ministerial order concerning the impor- 
tation of dogs under the above caption, 
the necessity that the certificate carry 
the statement that the dog “has been 
vaccinated against rabies” within a 
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period of 6 months of the date of ship- 
ment was inadvertently omitted. 


[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of June 16, 1945.] 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Importance as Air-Transport Junc- 
tion.—In February 1945 a private avia- 
tion company known as Ceylon Airways, 
Ltd., was incorporated for the purpose 
of developing a commercial air service 
within and outside the island. The Cey- 
lon Government is reported to be con- 
sidering the formation of the Ceylon 
National Air ‘Transport Co. into which 
this private company will probably be 
merged. Increased services by Tata Air 
Lines and of Quantas Empire Airways, 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches) 


Statement by John Abbink, New Chairman of Board of Directors of National 
Foreign Trade Council 


The new experiment in international collaboration just launched at San 
Francisco offers fresh opportunities for American leadership in guiding the 
world in the sound paths of business progress and development. Foreign 
trade is of vital importance in this historic undertaking. 

As a Nation, we are at the threshold of a great decision—whether we 
are to project our present role of leadership into the postwar years and to 
try to build the kind of world that offers some hope for the future. The 
hopes and aspirations of peoples everywhere are bound up in the decision. 
There seems no doubt about the answer. : 

Those in foreign trade are particularly conscious of the penetrating effect 
of economic factors abroad upon our own national economy. They are aware 
that if the new security league is to succeed in maintaining peace, a sound 
world economy must be erected over the ruin and devastation of this war. 
The San Francisco Charter recognizes this fact in the creation of an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as a principal organ of the new league with wide 
functions and powers for economic and social development. 

The National Foreign Trade Council is in a unique position to render 
valuable support and assistance in this field. 

Fortunately, the United States possesses an able, experienced body of 
foreign traders, both in the import and export fields, capable and ready for 
the greater role they must play in the future course of American business. 
Many people are unaware of the size, the strength, and the knowledge of this 
collective body. It represents agriculture, industry, business, banking, in- 
vestment, the merchant marine, and aviation. These are men “who know 
their way around the world” and who, if unshackled from unnecessary con- 
trols and restrictions, will assure many jobs for many Americans. 

The provision of power for the Japanese war—relentless power to insure 
the total destruction of Japan's ability to make war—is the first consideration. 
But some day we will turn from the export of war to the export and import 
of all of those things that make an advancing economy. Meanwhile, many 
difficulties and problems must be composed. s 

High on the list is the attainment of trade freedom and its restoration to 
normal private channels in the largest and quickest measure. Future of 
the American merchant marine and the development of aviation must be 
settled. Foreign credit and investment policies must be determined. The 
thorny questions of disposal of Government-owned surpluses abroad and the 
exportation of surpluses from this country demand careful consideration. 
The development of imports, in combination with qualified import organiza- 
tions, is an essential. Whenever foreign trade blossoms out in the news, 
as now, Many export rackets and ill-conceived promotion schemes break 
out all over the country. These must be watched to prevent heavy losses 
and kick-backs. 

Foreign trade has had a high place in American business for many years. 
This high place is often overlooked or is slighted by describing it with half- 
truth statistics and false claims; actually, the important thing is that many 
Americans are now and will be increasingly in the future employed in 
industry, mining, agriculture, transport, and complementary industries as 
a result of exports and imports. 
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Holland’s Transportation Problem 


Holland’s reconstruction plans are held up by a critical shortage of coal 
which hampers both the restoration of the transportation system and de- 
livery of materials to stricken areas, says a recent statement by the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. The country finds itself, avers this Dutch agency, 
“in a vicious circle in which the railroad system cannot function because coal 
is unavailable, and coal is unavailable because the railroads do not run. 
The people are facing another winter of hardships unless help is forthcom- 
ing.” 

Dutch officials are quoted as saying that even if all private motor vehicles 
were used for transportation purposes, there still would not be enough to 
relieve the situation, as they cannot supplant the railroads. Factories, power 
houses, gas works, trolley systems, and pumping stations are, reportedly, 
all waiting for coal. 

The confiscation of Diesel motor locomotives, electric rolling stock, and 
most of the steam locomotives by the Germans further complicates the 
problem. The railroads will have to depend on.some hundred-odd old loco- 
motives, left behind by the enemy, to deliver materials and supplies to 
Holland’s devastated western sections. A few locomotives have arrived from 
America, but not enough to meet the demand, say Dutch spokesmen. In 
southern Holland the railroads are running to a limited extent. Traffic, 
however, is very uncertain, with only two trains running daily between 
Eindhoven and Tilburg. Busses are used to supplement their services in that 
section. In addition, most of the ferries are lying idle—also as a result of 
the scarcity of coal. 

Officials, it is stated, are trying to relieve the situation through the use of 
the extensive canal system in the Netherlands. However, many of the locks 
are unusable, precluding barge traffic on a large scale. At present barges 
carry their cargoes to each broken lock, where the goods are transferred to 
other barges on the opposite side of the lock. These carry the cargoes to the 
next lock, where the process is repeated. The freezing of the usable canals 
during the coming winter is bound to aggravate the situation, say the Dutch. 
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Ltd., were scheduled for the near future 
and the British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration expected to begin operation of the 
London-Coiombo-Perth service in con- 
junction with Quantas in May or June. 
The importance of Ceylon as a junction 
for air traffic in southeast Asia is be- 
coming increasingly recognized. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Expansion of Railway Facilities —A 
rail connection between Armenia and 
Ibague is generally considered the most 
pressing transportation need in Colom- 
bia. Such a connection would eliminate 
the expensive and time-consuming 
transfer of freight at these points. 

A project has been proposed, but not 
yet approved, for the construction of a 
line from Buga to Cordova. This would 
shorten the Buenaventura-Armenia run 
by 97 kilometers. Until far-reaching 
reconstruction of railway transport fa- 
cilities connecting Buenaventura and 
Bogota are undertaken and completed 
little hope for more than a slight im- 
provement of transport conditions may 
be entertained, according to Bogota 


merchants. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Classification of Cellulose 
Caps and Covers for Containers Re- 
vised.—Imports into Cuba of cellulose 
caps and covers for containers which 
were made dutiable under customs tariff 


item 302-F by Cuban Customs Circular 
No. 55 of April 22, 1945, are now dutiable 
under item 156-F when imported from 
the United States, according to Cuban 
Customs Circular No. 69 of May 19, 1945. 
Imports of these articles from other 
countries will continue to be dutiable 
under item 302-F. 

Under item 156-F, the duty on these 
articles from the United States is $0.091 
per kilogram, plus a surtax of 3 percent 
of the duty. Under item 302-F, the im- 
port duty on these United States prod- 
ucts was $0.48 per kilogram, plus a sur- 
tax of 10 percent of the duty. 


[For announcement of Cuban Customs Cir- 
cular No. 55, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 16, 1945.] 


Customs Classification of Processed 
Mackerel for Import Duty Purposes Clar- 
ifiled—Imports into Cuba of preserved 
mackerel, packed in any type of con- 
tainer, are dutiable under customs tariff 
item 270-I when imported from the 
United States and under customs tariff 
item 270-—H when imported from any 
other country, according to Cuban Cus- 
toms Circular No. 73 of May 24, 1945. 

Under tariff item 270-I, which speci- 
fies “mackerel,” imports from the United 
States are subject to a duty of $0.028 
per kilogram plus a surtax of 3 percent of 
the duty. Tariff item 270-H, covering 
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unspecified fish in a preserved state, as- 
sesses a duty of $0.12 per kilogram, plus 
30 percent ad valorem plus a surtax of 
10 percent of the total duty, on imports 
from countries other than the United 
States. 

Regulat' »ns Issued Governing the Ap- 
plication of the Cuban Customs Tariff 
on Corrugated Cardboard Cartons Used 
as Shipping Containers for Imported 
Goods.—Corrugated cardboard cartons 
"sed as shipping containers for goods 
.smported into Cuba were classified under 
customs tariff item 162—J (duty on im- 
ports from the United States, $1.65 per 
100 kileerams) by Cuban Customs Cir- 


cul 53 of April 19, 1945, and corru- 
gat iboard containers imported as 
art of merchandise were placed 


um . customs tariff item 162-G.(duty 
on imporis from the United States, $9.80 
per 100 k ograms). 

A later Cuban customs circular (No, 


75 of M° 0, 1945) prescribes that cor- 
rugated iboard cartons used as con- 
tainers nported merchandise must 
meet tk owing conditions in order 
to be « le under item 162-J: (1) 
They ve sealed airtight, thus es- 
tablis coof that the carton will not 
be reuse” .commerce; and (2) the car- 


ton ma: aot contain any further mark- 
ings than a.e necessary to show the con- 
tents ari the name of the consignee. 
Any cardboard containers imported into 
Cuba which do not meet these specifica- 
tions w ibe _dutiable under tariff item 
162-G. 

{For announcement of Cuban Customs 


Circular No. 53, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 2, 1945.] ° 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to 
Denmark.—See general notice on page 
13 under the heading “Air-Mail Service 
Resumed to Certain European Coun- 
tries.” 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Greatly Reduced on Au- 
tomobiles Busses, Trucks, Tires, and 
Automotive Parts.—The Ecuadoran im- 
port duties on automobiles, busses, 
trucks, tires, and automotive parts have 
been reduced about 75 percent by an Ex- 
ecutive decree published in the Quito 
press on June 9, 1945. 

The new reduced preferential rates of 
duty (old rates in parthentheses) are as 
follows: 

Tariff item 687—Automobiles valued up to 
$1,000, 7 percent ad valorem (valued up to 
$600, 50 percent; valued from $601 to $900, 
50 percent of the first $600, plus 65 percent 
of the value in excess of $600; valued from 
$901 up to $1,000, 50 percent of the first $600, 


plus 65 percent of the next $300, plus 110 
percent of the value in excess of $900); val- 


ued from $1,001 to $1,200, 7 percent of the, 


first $1,000, plus 14 percent of the value in 
excess of $1,000 (for old rates see above); 
from $1,201 to $1,500, 7 percent of the first 
$1,000, plus 14 percent of the next $200, plus 
28 percent of the value in excess of $1,200 
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(for old rates see above); over $1,500, the 
same scale as the preceding, plus 35 percent 
of the value in excess of $1,500 (see above); 
omnibusses and similar vehicles for passen- 
gers, 7 percent ad valorem (40 percent); 
arts, loose pieces, and repair parts for auto- 


mobiles, busses, and trucks; bodies and chas-: 
sis for automobiles and truck bodies, except’ 


truck chassis, automobiles for trarisportation 
of cargo and bus, 10 percent ad valorem (40 
percent); motors for trucks, 5 percent ad 
valorem (20 percent). 

Tariff item 692—Trucks, 5 percent ad va- 
lorem (5 percent); trucks for transportation 
of cargo, with internal combustion or electric 
motors, imported with their bodies, chassis, 
for all these, including chassis for busses, free 
(5 percent ad valorem). 

Tariff item 706—Automobile tires, solid, 
hollow or pneumatic, plain or tre’ "d, in- 


cluding all other pneumatic tires fe ° Hes 
and leather covers for the same, red 
or not, with metal, 1.05 sucres per le O- 
gram (2.10). 


The decree provides that the new ad 
valorem import-duty rates on ; assenger 
automobiles and busses will be assessed 
on the factory price. § 


The preferential tariff rat 30 per- 
cent reduction from the ger ' rates) 
accorded to certain countri éludirvg 
the United States do not ap _— spare 
parts for automotive vehicle: ‘ptors 
for trucks under item 687, r w item 


692. 

These reductions are intendea by the 
Ecuadoran government to enrourage the 
importation of automotive vehicles and 
to relieve pressing transportation prob- 
lems. 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction.—Ecuador’s road 
construction program, which is expected 
to make considerable progress during 
1945, includes three important highways, 
all of which are being built by United 
States firms. These roads connect the 
ports of Guayaquil, Manta and Esmer- 
aldas with the interior, there being at 
present no all-year road between the 
coast and the Sierra region. 


Ethiopia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duties Abolished.—All duties 
on exports from Ethiopia were abolished 
by Legal Notice No. 73, of 1945, published 
in the Official Gazette of February 28, 
1945, and effective presumably on publi- 
cation. A documentary fee of 15 East 
African shillings is applicable on each 
export shipment. 

[Products heretofore subject to export 


duties were hides and skins, civet, beeswax, 
and coffee. | 


France 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Noncollection of Ration Coupons on 
Foods Contained in Gift Packages.—A 
ruling on the surrender of ration coupons 
for rationed foods in gift packages re- 
ceived by residents of France from 
French oversea territories and from for- 
eign countries was given by the Minjstry 
of National Economy in a Notice to Im- 
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porters which appeared in the Journal 
Officiel of June 7, 1945. 

Shipments made from foreign coun- 
tries to France by parcel post, by express 
packages not exceeding 20 kilograms, or 
by letter mail, will be admitted into 
France and exempted from blocking and 
rationing restrictions up to a limit of 12 
kilograms of rationed foods per addressee 
per month, provided they are not of a 
commercial character and are sent 
gratis. These shipments are admitted 
by virtue of a general exception from the 
import prohibition set forth in the Notice 
to Importers and Exporters of January 
18, 1945. 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to 
France.—See general notice on page 13 
under the heading “Air-Mail Service Re- 
sumed to Certain European Countries.” 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Basic Foodstuffs: Maximum Prices 
Fired.—Maximum retail prices for basic 
foodstuffs have been fixed by Guata- 
malan Ministry of Economy resolutions 
issued April 26 and April 28, 1945, and 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of April 30, 1945. Under authority 
granted by the Law of Economic Emer- 
gency, the present resolutions provide 
for the following maximum prices, in 
quetzales, per quintal and per pound, 
respectively: Sugar, 4.40 and 6.05; rice, 
5.50 and 0.06; black beans, 4.50 and 0.05; 
corn, 2.50 and 0.03; salt, 2.50 and 0.03. 

The maximum price of raw cane 
sugar (panela) has been fixed at 12 
quetzales per 400 pounds (carga) by a 
resolution issued by the Ministry of 
Economy on April 24, 1945, and published 
in the Diario de Centro America on April 
25,1945. This resolution became effective 
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when signed by the President on April 
24 and covered all stocks of panela in 
existence at the time. 

[For announcement of Law of Economic 


Emergency, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 16, 1945.] 


Honduras 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Contract Approved.—On 
March 8, 1945, the National Congress of 
Honduras issued a decree approving the 
application of Servicio Aéreo de Hondu- 
ras, S. A. for a domestic air-line con- 
tract. SAHSA is a newly organized com- 
pany whose initial capital was subscribed 
partly by the Government, partly by 
Honduran citizens, and partly by a pri- 
vate air line. The latter will lend tech- 
nical and administrative personnel to 
aid the company in getting started. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations —The earnings of 
India’s railways during the fiscal year 
1944-45 were estimated at 2,130,500,000 
rupees, or 275,600,000 more than in the 
preceding year. Total ordinary working 
expenses, including suspense items, but 
excluding appropriations to and from the 
Depreciation Reserve Fund, up to the 
end of February 1945 were estimated at 
902,400,000 rupees, or 107,700,000 rupees 
more than in the corresponding period 
last year. An appropriation of 8,200,000 
rupees for new motor services, to relieve 
congestion on the railways, was approved 
by the Central Legislative Assembly of 
India before adjourning on April 12, 1945. 

India has a total railway network of 
40,500 miles, a total track mileage of 
56,300 miles, and more than 7,200 rail- 
way stations; 789,000,000 passengers were 








national standards. 





Brazilian Mission Studies Industry Standards in United States 


A Brazilian mission, headed by Brig. Gen. Alvaro Fiuza de Castro, chief of 
the Ordnance Department of the Brazilian Army, and Brig. Gen. Franklin 
Emilio Rodrigues, Commandant of the Brazilian Army Technical School, 
has completed a 3-weeks tour of the United States studying North American 
factories and arsenals for the purpose of obtaining a close-up picture of 
American industry from both the production and the service points of view. 

Arriving in New York, the party was received by représentatives of the 
American Standards Association and the United Nations Standards Com- 
mittee with whom discussions were held concerning the industrial activities 
that have aided the United States Government during the Second World War. 

The American Standards Association (as is well known) is a federation 
of national groups dealing with standardization. Through it, Government, 
industry, labor, and consumers work together to develop mutually satisfactory 


P. G. Agnew, secretary of the association, presented the Brazilian mission 
with a complete set of 800 American standards, developed through industry- 
Government cooperation and widely used in the United States. 

The Brazilian mission was reported as viewing the standardization work 
with extreme interest, Gen. Fiuza de Castro observing: “Brazil is planning 
for direct cooperation in this standardization work through the United 
Nations Standards Committee, in order that it may further the standardiza- 
tion of important products in its own country. The efficiency and obvious 
competence of the American Standards Association are most impressive. 
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carried a total of 32,482,000,000 passen- 
ger miles during the fiscal year 1943-44. 


The possibilities of a direct railway line . 


between Sind and Gujerat after the war 
are being studied, according to a Rail- 
way Board press note. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Commission of Tourism Organized.— 
The Commission of Tourism has been 
organized in Italy by representatives of 
Government, tourist associations, indus- 
try, transportation, hotels, theaters, 
sports, and journalism. The commission 
is composed of 40 members and several 
projects have been suggested, including 
the development of sporting events. A 
national loan has been proposed. 


Luxembourg 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to 
Luzembourg.—See general notice on 
page 13 under the heading “Air-Mail 
Service Resumed to Certain European 
Countries.” 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control Revised.—A new 
classification for commodities exported 
from Madagascar was established by an 
order of April 4, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of 
April 21, 1945. This order also abrogates 
that of April 19, 1943, regulating Mada- 
gascar’s imports, exports, and reexports 
(see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
17, 1943) and all subsequent orders on 
the same subject. All goods for export 
are classified into groups A, B, and C. 

Group A comprises foodstuffs, the dis- 
posable surplus of which may be exported 
after the colony’s needs have been met, 
and includes specifically the following 
products: Frozen meat; canned meat; 
lard; tallow; dried blood; blood meal; 
powdered bone; powdered liver; tripe 
loaf (pain de tripes); crabs; rice bran; 
corn; manioc root; manioc flower and 
starch; tapioca; rice; lima beans (all 
qualities); green beans; other beans; 
copra; peanuts; castor oil and castor 
seeds; other oil-bearing seeds; sugar; 
cacao; coffee (up to 7,500 tons); and 
pepper. 

Group B includes materials necessary 
for the conduct of the war. These com- 
modities are subject to export license 
obtainable from the Directorate of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and to an agreement to 
turn over the exchange involved. Spe- 
cifically the materials are: Powdered 
hoof; powdered horn; hog bristles; 
hides; rubber; rubber (plant) seeds; 
sisal; quartz crystal; beryllium (ore); 
corundum; phosphates; mica; pyre- 
thrum; guano; and tung oil. 
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The Queen Mary’s Services 
as Reverse Lend-Lease 


The American troops arriving in 
New York City from the European |] 
battlefields aboard the British 
Liner Queen Mary are traveling as 
the guests of the British Govern- 
ment through the operation of re- 


verse lend-lease, says Leo MT. 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator. 


Under this program, British ships 
that have been converted to troop 
carriers for war service have carried 
hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can soldiers in all seas without cost 
to the United States Government. 
The Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth have transported the ma- 
jor share of these. Today’s ar- 
rival marks the first westbound 
crossing of a Queen ship with 
American troops carried under the 
reverse lend-lease program. 

Thus far the British Government 
has supplied materials and services 
worth nearly $5,000,000,000 to our 
troops without cost to us as reverse 
lend-lease. Included in the hun- 
dreds of items thus received have 
been munitions, food, hospitals, 
transportation, and more than 100 
air fields in the United Kingdom, 
which served our air forces as bases 
for bombardment of Germany. 























Group C includes all products not cov- 
ered in group A or group B. Trade in 
such products may take place according 
to normal commercial methods, but an 
export license must be obtained and the 
exchange turned over. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to the 
Netherlands.—See general notice on 
page 13-under the heading “Air-Mail 
Service Resumed to Certain European 
Countries.” 


Norway 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to 
Norway.—See general notice on page 13 
under the heading “Air-Mail Service Re- 
sumed to Certain European Countries.” 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service to 
Switzerland.—See general notice on page 
13 under the heading “Air-Mail Service 
Resumed to Certain European Coun- 
tries.” 
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Tanganyika 


Transport and Communication 


Rail and Port Traffic—The public 
traffic carried by the Tanganyika Rail- 
ways has increased more than 100,000 
tons per year during the war, and the re. 
ceipts have risen by about £150,000 an- 
nually, according to the foreign press, 
Gross earnings of the railways rose from 
£589,567 in 1939 to £1,102,950 in 1944; and 
of the ports from £123,075 to £156,519. 

The total public goods traffic carried 
on the railways during 1944 was 338,763 
tons. The port of Dar-es-Salaam han- 
dled a grand total of 214,280 tons and 
that of Tanga 164,388 tons. 

The road transport services Operated 
by the railways covered 2,250,000 miles, 
an increase of 623 percent over the 1942 
mileage, as a result of the addition of 
services to the southern highlands, 


Union of South 
Africa 
Transport and Communication 


Airport To Be Establised at Kempton- 
park.—The Union of South Africa’s per- 
manent airport will be established at 
Kemptonpark, between Germiston and 
Pretoria, according to a foreign press re- 
port. The Kemptonpark airport will 
probably handle about 89 percent of the 
international traffic,.the report states. 
The Union also has all-weather air- 
dromes at Germiston, Bloemfontein, and 
Port Elizabeth. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Photo-Telegraph Service.—Despite the 
destruction of its London photo-tele- 
graph apparatus in 1941, Cable & Wire- 





















Italian Products for the U. S. 


The Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration announced June 21 that 
approximately $1,000,000 worth of 
Italian exports are either en route 
or have arrived in the United States 
since June 1. These shipments 
consist of lemon oil, bergamot oil, 
juniper berries, talc, and citron in 
brine. 

All these commodities will be 
handled by the U. S. Commercial 
Company, which acts on behalf of 
the Allied Commission in the sale 
in the United States of all Italian 
exports. 

The lemon oil will be sold under 
allocations set up by the War Food 
Administration, while the other 
goods will be sold by the USCC 
through the usual commercial 
qhannels. 
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less, Ltd., is today operating 11 services 
with Empire and foreign countries for 
radio transmission of photographs, draw- 
ings, documents, and plans, according to 
the British press. Nearly 2,000 photo- 
graphs and facsimile documents are now 
peing transmitted and received monthly, 
it is reported. A direct photo-telegraph 
circuit between London and Colombo, 
Ceylon, is working on an experimental 
basis but is not yet open for general press 
or public traffic. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Penicillin: Official Customs Valuation 
Established.—The Uruguayan fixed offi- 
cial customs valuation of penicillin 
packed in ampoules, each containing a 
maximum of 100,000 units, has been es- 
tablished at 6.27 pesos per dozen am- 
poules, and when packed in bottles with 
a perforated rubber top, each containing 
a maximum of 100,000 units, at 3.12 pesos 
per dozen bottles, according to a decree 
of May 5, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 1, 1945. 

When either an ampoule or bottle of 
penicillin contains more than 100,000 
units, the valuation will be in proportion 
to the quantity of units of penicillin in 
the containers. 

The import duty (including the surtax) 
on penicillin is 103.5 percent of the fixed 
official valuations mentioned above. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aviation Gasoline: Import Duty and 
Internal Tax Reduced.—The Venezuelan 
import duty and internal revenue tax on 
aviation gasoline was reduced approx- 
imately 50 percent, according to a reso- 
lution published in the Gaceta Oficial 
and effective June 8, 1945. A new tariff 
item (270-N) was established to cover 
aviation gasoline of 80 octane or over, 
now dutiable at 0.10 bolivar per kilogram 
gross weight (formerly dutiable with 
other gasoline at 0.184 bolivar per gross 
kilogram). A similar reduction was also 
effected in the internal revenue tax on 
aviation gasoline, established by law at 
50 percent of the duty payable on the 
product, if imported. 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Service 
to Yugoslavia.—According to Order No. 
28,350, published in the Postal Bulletin 
of June 22, 1945, effective at once, non- 
illustrated post cards, letters not exceed- 
ing 2 ounces in weight, and printed mat- 
ter up to 1 pound in weight are accepted 
for mailing to Yugoslavia. The postage 
rates are those that were in effect prior 
to suspension of service to Yugoslavia. 
The printed matter service is restricted 
to: 
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(a) Periodicals and newspapers mailed 
directly by a publisher in the United 
States to a publisher, agent, or subscriber 
in Yugoslavia. 

(b) Other articles conforming to the 
conditions applicable to printed matter, 
mailed directly by a publisher or com- 
mercial firm. 

Forwarding or remailing any article of 
printed matter to Yugoslavia is prohib- 
ited. Publications containing technical 
data must comply with the licensing re- 
quirements of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not available 
at this time. 





The first cargo of 1,200 tons of raw 
jute arrived in France from the United 
Kingdom early this year, according to a 
British publication. Distribution was 
made to textile mills in northern France. 





Australia’s new graving dock (dry- 
dock) at Sydney was opened March 24. 
It is said to be of sufficient size to hold 
the largest ships in the Royal Navy, and 
was under construction for almost 5 
years. 











London’s Waterloo Bridge 
Goes to the Netherlands 


Dutch engineers will use the 
seven spans of London’s old Water- 
loo Bridge (replaced by the new 
structure during the war) to rush 
the reconstruction of several im- 
portant railway bridges in Holland. 
Waterloo’s largest span is 280 feet 
long, the second 150 feet, and the 
remaining five measure about 135 
feet. 

One of the spans will be used to 
repair Moerdijk Bridge, which is 
the longest and most famous span 
in Holland. It straddles Holland- 
sche Diep south of Rotterdam, and 
across it runs the railroad to 
southern Holland, Belgium, and 
France. Some 500 yards of the 
structure had been demolished by 
the Germans last September. 
Earlier plans called for the building 
of a land tongue, leaving a length 
of 100 feet to be spanned by the use 
of two auxiliary spans of 40 to 60 
feet. 

The longest span will be used in 
repairing the Caterveer Bridge over 
the Ijsel River near Zwolle which 
links the northeastern Provinces 
with the main railroad networks to 
the west. Reconstruction officials 
have been using Bailey spans at 
some crossings—which must give 
way to permanent structures as 
soon as possible. At least 70,000 
tons of steel will be necessary to 
repair the bridges across the “big 
rivers” dividing northern and 
southern Holland. 
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Jacques Kunstenaar (“Establishing 
International Sample Fairs in the 
U. S.”).—Born in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Attended the Universities of Zurich and 
Florence, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies at Geneva. Before taking 
up post-graduate studies held executive 
business positions in various European 
countries. His post-graduate work in 
international economics led to a doctor- 
ate conferred by the University of Zurich 
in 1932. President of the International 
Universities League of Nations Federa- 
tion in 1931-32 and honorary president 
since then. Was an editor of the Swiss 
Telegraphic Agency and later financial 
and economic correspondent of the lead- 
ing Dutch newspaper “Algemeen Han- 
delsblad,” Amsterdam. He opened his 
own office as economic consultant at 
Zurich. Was adviser to the Department- 
Stores Association of Switzerland, the 
cement industries, and others, and a 
specialist on international trade and fi- 
nance. Came to the United States to 
conduct a survey for the Department- 
Stores Association and Swiss industrial 
export groups. Opened his own office as 
economic consultant in New York City. 
Joined the International Trade Unit, 
Bureau ‘of Foreign and:Domestic Com- 
merce, September 21, 1943. 


Mary E. Poole (“Latin American Mar- 
kets for Women’s Outerwear’) —Born in 
Wilmington, Del. S. W. Missouri State 
Teachers College, and studied at Pratt 
Institute and Traphagen School of Fash- 
ion, New York, specializing in women’s 
apparel. Special studies in journalism. 
Came to Washington in 1941. Studied 
languages and journalism at King- 
Smith Studio School and George Wash- 
ington University. Now studying at 
American University for B. S. in Eco- 
nomics. Entered OPA in October 1942. 
Transferred to Textiles Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, June 
1943. On staff of Industrial Projects 
Unit as Business Assistant since Febru- 
ary 1944. 


Frederick L. Royt (“Tobacco in Ja- 
maica”).—Born Milwaukee, Wisc. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, B. A. 1929. Teacher 
of English in Puerto Rico 1929-31. Ap- 
pointed clerk in American Consulate 
General at Guayaquil June 6, 1931; vice 
consul at Guayaquil December 13, 1932; 
detailed as clerk in Legation at Quito 
October 15 to November 19, 1935; vice 
consul at Valparaiso November 16, 1940; 
at Kingston April 10, 1944. 





Quantities of plate and sheet glass ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom have 
been reported by the foreign press at 
762,000 hundredweight in 1944, 836,000 in 
1943, and 674,000 in 1938. 
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Beverages 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF BEER, CUBA 


There are three breweries in Cuba— 
two in Habana and one in Santiago de 
Cuba. The industry is capitalized at ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 and employs 
about 2,700 workers. 

Lager beer of the Pilsner type, light 
beer, and malt beverages are produced. 
Light beers, which have a percentage of 
alcohol ranging from 3.5 to 3.8, are pre- 
ferred to the heavier dark beers. Malt 
extracts are consumed principally as a 
prescribed tonic. 

The production of beer in Cuba during 
the years 1940 to 1944 was as follows: 


Year: Liters * 
a Ee 40, 187, 656 
AEE a Ee ES Ae 45, 279, 025 
EAS Se aa a oe ey 43, 343, 415 
RAGE 2 aed a ar 43, 728, 682 
RUE Eat ORR NI Seep 57, 870, 251 


1 One liter=1.0567 quarts. 


Per capita consumption of beer in 
Cuba in 1944 amounted to 1.37 cases, or 
12.3 liters. As Cuban importations of 
beer and ale are negligible compared 
with domestic production, approximate 
per capita consumption is based exclu- 
sively on figures covering the latter. 

Cuba imports light beers from Mexico 
and the United States and ale from 
Great Britain. The principal obstacle to 
the expansion of American beer sales in 
Cuba is the protective tariff on the com- 
modity. Local importers of beer feel 
that because of the high tariff, the sale 


of foreign beer in this market will always 
be limited. They state, however, that 
American beer, insofar as its taste is con- 
cerned, is well liked in Cuba. 

The following table shows imports and 
exports of beer in the years 1938 to 1943, 
inclusive: 

{In liters] 





Imports 


Year ~~ | Exports 
. In In Tints 
bottles | barrels Total 
1938_...............| 155,395 | 27,370 | 182,765 | 59,°81 
_ =e | 108,069 | 2,662 | 110,731 | 167, 675 
1940___- : 134, 038 |._...._-| 134,088 | 356, 386 
1941 _..-| 92,527 | 507 | 93,034 | 385,880 
1942 <9 _| 69,922 |_- | 69,922 | 398, 141 
eee 


57,714 | 2,539 | 60,253 | 999, 954 





Domestic beer is selling in Cuba for 
15 centavos a bottle. American and Mex- 
ican beer is retailing at an average price 
of 50 centavos per bottle, and British ale 
at about 60 centavos per bottle. 


Hops PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


The 1944 hops crop of New Zealand 
was the lowest harvested in many years. 
Production totaled only 2,367 bales 
weighing 695,096. pounds, a yield of ap- 
proximately 1,158 pounds per acre from 
the 600 acres planted. Production in 
1943 amounted to 938,570 pounds; acre- 
age, 620; average yield per acre 1,514 
pounds. 

Weather conditions were primarily re- 
sponsible for the decrease in hop produc- 








announce. 


approved this action. 


their respective quotas. 


French West African Cacao: Purchase Returned to 
Private Trade 


The purchase of French West African (Ivory Coast and Togo) cocoa beans 
of the 1944-45 crop was returned to private trade on June 26, 1945, the 
Foreign Economic Administration and the War Food Administration 


The Department of State and representatives of the United States cocoa 
trade, as well as the French Colonial Agency in the United States, have 


In order to assure maximum production, the United States Government, 
together with the British Government, entered into an agreement in 1943 
with the French West African government for the purchase of the exportable 
surplus of the 1943-44 Ivory Coast and Togo cocoa-bean crops. 
agreement was made with the French West African government covering the 
1944-45 exportable surplus of cocoa beans. 

Recently the French Government decided to permit exporters in French 
West Africa to offer the cocoa beans directly to the various consuming coun- 
tries within the quotas determined by the Combined Food Board. Under 
the new arrangements, FEA will discontinue the purchase of cocoa beans 
from French West Africa through the U. S. Commercial Company. The 
only cocoa beans now left to public purchase are those from British West 
Africa, French Cameroun, and French Equatorial Africa. 

Since the importation of all cocoa beans is under the War Food Order No. 
63, the War Food Administration will issue import authorizations for French 
West African cocoa beans to firms qualified under that order and within 


A similar 




















tion in 1944, there being little rainfall in 
the period when it was most needed. 

The quality of the 1945 crop is reported 
to be better, and production is estimated 
at between 3,000 and 3,300 bales, weigh- 
ing approximately 900,000 to 1,000,000 
pounds. 

The breweries throughout the Domin- 
ion usually consume the bulk of the crop, 
their minimum requirements being 1750,- 
000 pounds annually. In 1944, owing to 
the small harvest, it was necessary to 
resort to rationing in order that al brew- 
ers could participate equally in the avail- 
able supplies. 

There was no importation of hops into 
New Zealand in 1944. Since the 1944 
crop was insufficient to meet domestic 
requirements, no hops were exported last 
year. It is estimated that during 1945, 
between 90,000 and 190,000 pounds will 
be available for export, a large quantity 
of which will be reserved for the Hop 
Marketing Committee’s customary cli- 
ents in Australia and South Africa. 

The Hop Marketing Committee’s 
stocks, as well as brewers’ stocks, were 
completely exhausted by the end of 
April 1945. However, supplies were ex- 
pected to be available in a short time 
from the 1945 crop. 

The price fixed by the Price Tribunal, 
payable by brewers for the 1945 and 1946 
harvest, is 2s. ($0.32) per pound. This 
price is subject to broker’s commission 
and other charges, which will result in a 
return to the growers of 1s. 10d. ($0.29) 
per pound. 

Prices for export vary according to the 
markets in which the hops are sold. In 
1942 and 1943, sales to Australia were 
made at 2s. ld. per pound, Australian 
currency ($0.3260) and to South Africa 
at 2s. 6d. per pound, sterling ($0.5040). 


Chemicals 


NICOTINE-SULFATE OUTPUT, ARGENTINA 


Production of nicotine sulfate in Ar- 
gentina was sufficient to provide for basic 
needs. Consideration is being given to 
the desirability of planting special grades 
of tobacco having a high nicotine con- 
tent to provide raw material for the 
industry. 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Although Argentina’s maritime im- 
ports of some potash chemicals de- 
creased considerably in 1944, imports of 
potassium nitrate and mixtures showed 
a substantial increase, rising from 1797,- 
272 gross kilograms in 1943 to 1,796,744 
in 1944, according to preliminary com- 
pilations. 

Potassium chlorate imports dropped 
from 251,786 kilograms in 1943 to 187,970 
in 1944, while imports of potassium 
cyanide and mixtures declined from 
92,305 kilograms in 1943 to 17,206 in 
1944. 
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Argentina’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, and of oils and 
paints, dropped from 201,200 metric tons 
in 1943 to 111,900 in 1944, while values 
declined from 106,800,000 pesos in 1943 
to 87,200,000 in 1944, according to Ar- 
gentine customs statistics. Imports of 
these products were approximately 50 
percent lower in quantity during 1944 
than in 1939. 

Argentine casein production remained 
at practically an even level in 1944 com- 
pared with the preceding year, totals 
being shown as 28,252 and 28,599 metric 
tons, respectively. 

However, exports increased to 35,515 
tons from 24,662 in 1943, owing to an 
active demand in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. These exports in 
excess of production reduced stocks from 
17,011 tons at the end of 1943 to 13,448 on 
December 31, 1944. 


DEVELOP MENTS IN BRAZIL 


Substantial development occurred in 
Brazil’s plastic-molding industry in 1944, 
and plans have been under consideration 
for the production of cellulose acetate 
molding powder. 

Production of sulfuric acid increased 
during the year to meet heavy industria 
demands. A new plant for the manu- 
facture of this material is being estab- 
lished in Pernambuco with a daily 
capacity of 20 metric tons; part of the 
output will be used in making superphos- 
phates for sugar plantations. 


ALKYD-RESIN PLANT ENLARGED, TORONTO, 
CANADA 


A plant at Davenport, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, is being enlarged for the 
manufacture of alkyd (glyptal) resins, 
says a foreign chemical magazine. The 
extension will cost $400,000 and will also 
house a development and sales-service 
laboratory. 


HARVESTING OF DERRIS, COSTA RICA 


Derris is being harvested from small 
plantings in the Quepos district on the 
Pacific coast of Costa Rica. The roots 
have yet to be tested for rotenone 
content. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, 
FRENCH MOROCCO 


Production and export of phosphate 
rock continued on a high level in French 
Morocco during 1944. The limited rail- 
road capacity for hauling phosphates 
from the principal mines at Louis Gentil 
to the port of Safi has been the principal 
difficulty in maintaining and developing 
the important Moroccan supplies. De- 
preciation of rolling stock, particularly 
locomotives, and heavy military demands 
left the railroads in bad condition and 
caused numerous delays; shortages of 
coal and electric power also hampered 
the phosphate program, 

However, despite numerous difficulties, 
about 1,500,000 metric tons of phosphate 
rock were mined in 1944. The monthly 
rate of output was considerably higher at 
the end of the year than at the begin- 
ning, although output for the fourth 
quarter was slightly below that of the 
third. An upturn at the end of 1944 
appeared to promise a continued increase 
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Limited Commercial Cargo-Ship Service Between U. S. and 
Philippines Resumed 


Resumption of limited commercial cargo-ship service between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands was announced by the War Shipping 
Administration June 23. The first vessel carrying such freight, as well as 
shipments for agencies of the United States and the Philippine Government, 
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coast. 


limited to categories essential to the 


istration. 


follow: 


tables, and other foodstuffs. 
Textiles and clothing. 
Drugs and medical supplies. 


accessories. 


trade. They are the following: 


be the States Steamship Corp. 


Isthmian Line. 








loaded at a northern Pacific coast port the end of June. 
A second sailing from the west coast is planned for July and subsequently 
there will be service from Atlantic and Gulf ports as well as from the Pacific 


Cargo accepted by shipping companies acting as agents for WSA will be 


will be established from month to month by the Philippine Commonwealth 
Government in collaboration with WSA and the Foreign Economic Admin- 


The types of cargo recommended by the Philippine Government as essential 


Food products—rice, wheat flour and other cereals, canned milk, meat, fish, vege- 


Transportation units and equipment—automobiles, trucks, busses, parts, and 


Industrial materials and supplies for the rehabilitation of industries, including 


construction materials, tools, repair parts, and agricultural implements. 
General consumer goods, including household articles. 


Shippers holding bona fide orders and desiring space should apply directly 
to the steamship companies designated by WSA as berth agents for this 


Pacific Northwest—American Mail Line, Ltd., excepting full cargo of wheat 
fiour or lumber from the Columbia River, in which case the berth agent will 


California—American President Lines, Isthmian Line. 
Gulf—Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
North Atlantic—American President Lines, American Pioneer Line, 


ippine economy. These categories 











sf 


during 1945. However, production in 
1944 did not meet the goal, and prospects 
of reaching the figure of 2,500,000 tons 
fixed for 1945 are not promising. 


Imports INTO ICELAND 


Iceiand’s imports of chemicals and 
drugs declined slightly in value in 1944 
from the preceding year. Totals are 
shown as 4,139,000 and 4,365,000 crowns, 
respectively. (6.5 crowns=$1 U. S. cur- 
rency.) 

Imports of fertilizers decreased from 
3,361,000 crowns in 1943 to 3,169,000 in 
1944, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR POSTWAR PRODUC- 
TION, INDIA 


The establishment of factories for the 
production of nitric acid, nitrocellulose, 
sulfuric acid, soda ash and caustic soda, 
bleaching powder, and chlorine is rec- 
ommended in a report on postwar devel- 
opment by the Provincial Industries 
Committee of the Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, India. 

It is also recommended that alcohol 
distilleries at Seoni and Betul be modern- 
ized and that they undertake production 
of rectified spirits and absolute alcohol. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Nicaragua’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, and pharmaceuticals, including 
paints and explosives, amounted to 
$1,500,000 during the first 11 months of 
1944, according to preliminary compila- 
tions. Imports of chemical and pharma- 











ceutical products alone decreased ap- 
proximately one-third compared with 
those in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


NEED FOR RAW MATERIALS FOR PLASTICS, 
ITALY 


Production of plastics in Italy is at a 
standstill, according to the Italian press. 
The lack of necessary raw materials such 
as formaldehyde, phenols, and resins is 
delaying the manufacture of items ur- 
gently needed. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION, NORTHERN IRE- 
LAND 


Consumption of fertilizers in Northern 
Ireland amounted to 165,000 long tons in 
the 1943-44 season, according to the 
British press. This is an increase of more 
than 300 percent over the prewar figure 
of 49,000 tons in 1937-38 and of about 
240 percent over the total of 69,744 tons 
for 1939-40. 


REDUCED SUPPLY OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Reduced production of heavy chemi- 
cals in Switzerland has affected several 
industries. Lowered output of caustic 
soda resulting from the coal shortage has 
hampered soap, glass, and rayon manu- 
facturers. 

A cut in sulfuric acid allotted to rayon 
factories has necessitated a revision in 
the entire industry’s production schedule. 

Producers of chemical fertilizers have 
sufficient supplies of nitrogen but lack 
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Nazis’ Synthetic Rubber-Making Pronounced “Not So Good”: 
American Product Is Decidedly. Superior 


The war-born American synthetic-rubber industry has developed better 
rubber than Germany’s a technical mission that went to Europe to study 
ni nee developments there has reported to United States Government 
officials. 

“American synthetic rubber, the methods of manufacturing it, and the 
products made from it are generally superior to those of Germany,” John L. 
Collyer, the War Production Board’s special director of rubber programs, 
and S. T. Crossland, executive vice president of the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, said in a joint statement. 

The technical mission, headed by Russell Hopkinson, director of com- 
mercial development of the United States Rubber Co., went into Germany 
before VE-Day. German tires are now being tested further in the United 
States in direct comparison with American synthetic tires, it was reported. 

In their statement, Mr. Collyer and Mr. Crossland said: 

“The United States and its Allies could not have produced tires, tubes, 
and other rubber products in sufficient volume and of adequate quality to 
maintain their armed forces and a civilian economy if they had had to rely 
on the type of synthetic rubber used by the Germans. 

“The Allied victory in Europe might not yet have been attained and the 
Japanese war probably would be prolonged for many months if this country 
had not developed a more usable rubber. 

“Germany reached a commercial scale of synthetic-rubber production 
many years before this country. The total rated capacity of their industry 
was 170,000 tons a year, but their actual production never exceeded 110,000 
tons a year. 

“By contrast, the United States in 2 years established a synthetic-rubber 
industry with a rated capacity of 850,000 tons a year, and it has been dem- 
onstrated that it can operate at 130 percent of that rate. With minor 
revisions and additions to certain existing plants, the American industry 
is expected in 1946 to produce 1,200,000 tons—or 140 percent of its original 
rated capacity. 

“Since liberation, French manufacturers of rubber products have used 
GR-S, the American general-purpose synthetic. Using German synthetic 
rubber, the French found that fabricating capacity was reduced 50 percent 
for end-products, because the German synthetic has to be heat-softened 





before compounding and its utilization is more difficult.” 

















raw phosphates, which they hope to ob- 
tain from Belgium. 


PLANS FOR INDUSTRY IN TURKEY 


The development of a chemical indus- 
try in Turkey to produce essential indus- 
trial and agricultural chemicals occupies 
a prominent place in plans for further 
industrialization of the country. How- 
ever, no large chemical plants have as 
yet been established. 


SITUATION IN CHEMICAL TRADE, U. K. 


Activities of the United Kingdom 
chemical trade during the first quarter 
of 1945 were still devoted primarily to 
supplying direct and indirect war re- 
quirements, but attention was also given 
to research on postwar domestic- and 
export-market needs, says a British 
chemical magazine. Some restrictions 
on exports and equipment and raw ma- 
terials were less stringent, but in general 
wartime limitations governed the indus- 
try. 
Dyes, textile chemicals, and raw ma- 
terials for paint manufacture were in 
better supply, and formaldehyde con- 
tinued rather freely available. The 
phenol situation improved with increased 
output of the synthetic material; sup- 
plies of other tar acids were sufficient 
for essential needs. Solvents and plas- 
ticizers were still short, and potash, both 
fertilizer and industrial, remained tight. 

The export trade was hampered by 
shortages of shipping space, particularly 


to South America, but the situation in 
regard to India and the Near and Middle 
East showed some improvement. 


Coal and Coke 


IMPORTS DECLINE, EIRE 


Imports of coal into Eire during the 
first quarter of 1945 amounted to 192,713 
long tons valued at £516,389. During the 
corresponding quarter of 1944, 224,885 
tons valued at £522,163 were imported. 
The 1945 imports comprised 2,340 tons 
of anthracite coal, 40,261 tons of gas 
coal, 767 tons of household coal, and 
149,345 tons of steam coal. Coke im- 
ports during the quarter also showed a 
decline from those of the first 3 months 
of 1944, totaling 14,974 tons valued at 
£47,048 as compared with 17,653 tons 
valued at £51,164 in 1944. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MINES, U. K. 


A plan for improving operational 
methods in British coal mines by the in- 
troduction of new machinery has been 
worked out by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, according to the British press. 
An initial expenditure of £5,500,000 has 
been authorized by the Treasury, and it 
is understood that an additional £2,500,- 
000 will probably be spent in the pur- 
chase of new equipment, the use of which 
is expected not only to increase output 
but to reduce production costs. It is re- 
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ported that the latest estimates of offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
show that the total cost of a ton of coal 
at the mine head to be 108 percent more 
than the 1939 figure. Most of the new 
equipment, which is to include both Brit- 
ish and United States made machines, 
will be rented to the mines. 

Coal production in the Midlands, Eng- 
land, is expected to be greatly increased 
by the opening of a large hitherto un- 
worked area in North Staffordshire and 
the introduction of improvements in 
some of the mines at Cannock Chase, 
according to the British press. It is es- 
timated that the North Staffordshire 
field lying to the south of the large Mill- 
bank Fault, which previously marked the 
limit of developments in that direction, 
is of sufficient size to provide a yield for 
the next 100 years. Although ‘being 
mined on only a limited scale at the pres- 
ent time, the field will be worked more 
intensively as projected plans are carried 
out. The improvements under consider- 
ation for the Cannock Chase mines in- 
clude the substitution of electricity for 
compressed air and the introduction of 
new cutting machinery and conveyors in 
sufficient numbers to speed up haulage. 


Construction 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR INTERIOR, ARGEN- 
TINA 


The Argentine Government in Febru- 
ary 1945 appropriated 100,000,000 pesos 
for the construction of school buildings 
in the interior of the country. The Min- 
istry of Public Works will be in charge of 
obtaining bids and ordering construction 
to proceed. 


NEw TYPE oF HOUSE CONSTRUCTION, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A house in Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa, was built in a week by one Euro- 
pean and four natives at a cost of £250, 
says a foreign publication. 

A new type of brick which was in- 
vented by two Pretorians was used. The 
bricks were fitted into each other in 
building the wall and the space in the 
wall was filled with cement, thus binding 
the whole building together. 

The house has two bedrooms, a living 
room, bathroom, kitchen, and veranda. 
The floors are cement; there is an iron 
roof but no ceiling. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC POWER, FRANCE 


During the first quarter of 1945 output 
of electric power in France (except in 
Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle) 
amounted to 4,355,146,000 kilowatt- 
hours, aS compared with 4,462,685,000 
kilowatt-hours for the whole of France 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
Approximately two-thirds of production 
in the 1945 period was produced by water 
power, whereas in the 1944 period less 
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than one-half the total was in this cate- 
gory and the remaining par was thermal 
production. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


SITUATION IN AGRECULTURAL INDUSTRY, 
DENMARK 


Production of milk in Denmark during 
1944 is estimated at 3,660,000,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) and 
production of butter, approximately 
128,000,000 kilograms, according to the 
foreign press. This favorable output was 
due to good fodder situation. However, 
the production of milk and butter de- 
creased by 25 to 30 percent as compared 
with the output in 1939. 

The production of eggs in 1944, as 
compared with that in 1943, showed an 
increase, but was small when compared 
with 1939 output. Authorized purchases 
of eggs increased from 26,100,000 in 1943 
to approximately 26,600,000 in 1944, 

Production of beef was favorably in- 
fluenced by the fodder situation, partic- 
ularly during the last 3 months of 1944. 
The transportation situation was diffi- 
cult, however, and deliveries to slaugh- 
terhouses had to be restricted. Farmers 
were obliged to continue to feed animals 
intended for slaughtering. The planned 
utilization of fodder was upset thereby, 
and it was expected in April that there 
would soon be large offers of slaughter 
cattle. 


Cacao 


BRAZILIAN CROP AND EXPORTS 


Brazil’s cacao-bean crop for the year 
1944-45, which ended on April 30, 1945, is 
Officially estimated at 1,843,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, all of which had 
reached the ports of Ilheos and Salvador. 

The port of Salvador exported 72,600 
bags of cacao during April 1945 and the 
port of Llheos, 40,000 bags, all of the 
latter going to New York. 

The Cocoa Institute reported 114,176 
bags of cacao on hand on April 30, 1945, 
of which 80,092 bags were at Salvador 
and 34,084 at Ilheos. 


TRADE IN CACAO, ECUADOR 


The caco trade at the port of Guaya- 
quil, from where all Ecuadoran cacao is 


- exported, was relatively active during 


April 1945. Deliveries from haciendas 
amounted to 83,306 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, as compared with 33,212 
quintals during April 1944. In the first 
4 months of 1945, deliveries amounted to 
170,578 quintals, or about 86 percent 
more than the 91,511 quintals exported 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 

Exports of cacao from Ecuador in 
April 1945 totaled 1,967,240 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), according 
to unofficial statistics, as against 1,442,- 
970 kilograms in April 1944. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Costa RICAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Banana shipments from Costa Rica 
during the first quarter of 1945 amounted 
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to 532,747 stems, a decline of about 25 
percent as compared with 714,183 stems 
in the fourth quarter of 1944. On the 
other hand, exports of bananas during 
the first quarter of 1945 were about 24 
percent higher than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


During the first 4 months of 1945 the 
Banana Purchasing Department, sole 
purchaser and exporter of the Jamaican 
(B. W. I.) banana output, purchased 
240,252 stems, valued at £31,199. Exports 
totaled 200,331 stems, valued at £58,827. 
The purchase price of 4s. 10d. per count 
bunch (nine-hand stem) less 4d. for 
leaf-spot control, as established by the 
Imperial Government in September 1944, 
remained unchanged. 

All exports, with the exception of an 
insignificant amount shipped to depend- 
encies of Jamaica, were destined for Can- 
ada via the Jamaica Banana Purchasing 
Department’s representatives in the 
United States. However, the amount of 
bananas that reaches Canada depends on 
the condition of the fruit in transit. Any 
fruit too ripe for further shipment is 
sold for marketing in the United States. 
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It is estimated by the Banana Purchas- 
ing Department that 85 percent of the 
January-April exports arrived in Canada. 


PRODUCTION OF PLANTAINS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


About 20 percent of the total area un- 
der cultivation in the Dominican Repub- 
lic is estimated to be in plantains. Pro- 
duction of plantains from 1940 to 1943 
was as follows: 


Year Units 
SOO eke he ice aenenneneel 378, 950, 568 
TOE Sooo cain cc cence abemies 468, , 878 
TOES onc dk sins 522, 470, 799 
1968 as. a vikipkckns sake 410, 989, 834 


Plantains are consumed in large quan- 
tities and during prewar years were ex- 
ported to the neighboring islands. Be- 
cause of transportation difficulties there 
has been a large decrease in their expor- 
tation. 

In 1937 shipments of plaintains totaled 
4,779,542 kilograms, valued at $65,265, 
but declined to 21,024 kilograms, valued 
at $750, in 1944. 


IMPORTANCE OF YuCCA, DOMINICAN 
( REPUBLIC 


Yucca is an important item in the diet 
of the people of the Dominican Republic. 




















Facts Now Revealed About German Synthetic 
Liquid-Fuel Plants 


The story of Hitler’s ace in the hole—the German synthetic liquid-fuel 
plants that kept the Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe operating far longer than 
many thought possible—was reported recently to Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, by Dr. W. C. Schroeder, one of the Bureau of Mines men 
assigned to a technical oil mission in Germany. 

Acting Chief of the Bureau’s Office of Synthetic Liquid Fuels; Dr. Schroeder 
headed an American party of 22 sent overseas to study the bomb-scattered 
remnants of the German plants, collect records and research documents, 
and interrogiate plant personnel. The first to return, he praised the Army 
and its intelligence units for insuring the success of the mission by getting 
investigators to captured plants before German civilians had time to destroy 
records and drawings. 

Attributing the German defeat in large measure to the destruction of 
synthetic-fuel plants and paralysis of rail transportation by air attack, Dr. 
Schroeder reported that the oil plants were being moved underground as 
rapidly as possible when the collapse of Nazi resistance occurred. This being 
a tremendous job because of the space requirements, none of the new under- 
ground plants had been placed in operation, although some were about 
80 percent completed. 

“All of Germany’s surface synthetic-fuel plants, primary targets of the 
RAF and American Air Forces, were bombed out—shattered to bits by 
repeated raids,” he said. “Their production, estimated at about 4,000,000 
tons of oil a year at the peak, was reduced to below 5 percent of that amount 
despite the efforts of repair crews numbering as many as 20,000 men for a 
single plant. Plant production curves, turning sharply, downward in 1943, 
rose only when bad weather grounded the Allied bombers. 

“When reconnaissance photographs taken at intervals after a raid dis- 
closed under minute scrutiny that repair workers were being taken off the 
job, air-force officers were alerted and another strike was planned. The first 
jets of steam betraying that the plant was back in operation were the signal 
for attack, and the bombers swarmed back over the target, undoing within 
a few minutes months of repair work. 

“In fact, the Allied bombardiers did their job so thoroughly that we 
learned very little from the plants themselves, but we got the information 
we needed elsewhere,” Dr. Schroeder added, relating a dramatic, “stranger 
than-fiction” tale of tracing down secret Nazi records hidden in farmhouses 
and vineyards, and under haystacks, examining stacks of the Reich’s con- 
fidential documents in an ancient moated castle, and cross-examining some- 
time reluctant witnesses. 

Most of the German workers answered the questions of the rican in- 
vestigators readily and willingly, but they seldom volunteered information, 
he said. 
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The principal producing areas are Puerto 
Plata, Santiago, and La Vega. In 1943 it 
was estimated that 308,514 tareas (6.5 
tareas=1 acre) were devoted to yucca 
production in the Dominican Republic. 

One company near Santiago manufac- 
tures starch from yucca and has con- 
tracts with about 2,000 farmers growing 
yucca in that area. It is estimated that 
about 20,000 individuals benefit from the 
operations of the starch factory. 

The following quantities of yucca 
starch were exported from the Domini- 
can Republic in the years 1937 to 1944, 
inclusive: 





Year | Quantity Value 
| Kilograms ! 
1937 -- wale | 3, 202, 337 $215, 410 
3938... _- : | 1, 071, 882 64, 188 
1939 | 11,472,935 620, 854 
1940 | 6, 378, 812 | 523, 518 
1941_ | 11, 646, 545 974, 561 
1942. 3, 825, 680 357, 284 
1943 13, 439, 819 | 1, 747, 658 
1944__ : 12, 285, 313 1, 659, 841 





11 kilogram=—2.2046 pounds. 


It is reported that the starch company 
is having difficulty in obtaining yucca 
for grinding. The yucca which was to 
have been used for seed was eaten by the 
local farmers, because no other food was 
available in some districts on account of 
drought. 


HONDURAN BANANA INDUSTRY 


Exports of bananas from Honduras in 
the first quarter of 1945 totaled 3,032,798 
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stems, an increase of 38 percent over 
shipments in the last quarter of 1944, 
which amounted to 2,198,286 stems, and a 
29 percent increase over those during 
the first quarter of 1944, when 2,345,649 
stems were shipped. 

The above-mentioned shipments rep- 
resent almost the entire production, as 
losses were small. As of March 31, 1945, 
the area planted to bananas totaled 41,- 
961 acres, a slight increase as compared 
with the 41,457 acres on December 31, 
1944, 

The north coast, or banana region, of 
Honduras, is enjoying economic pros- 
perity. Ships continue to arrive fre- 
quently enough for the shipment of all 
fruit available, and employment has re- 
mained steady. 


Grains and Products 


CORN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


Corn of the native yellow type is grown 
by small cultivators in many parts of 
the Dominican Republic, but the main 
production is concentrated in Santiago, 
Puerto Plata, La Vega, and Altagracia. 

Corn production, in recent years, ac- 
cording to official estimates, was as fol- 
lows: 


Year: Metric tons 
1939__ Le 
I ink Sc ae as aie hicackbceies si'dastieg in 
1941__ oi .... 73,660 
See hieriee ae * | 
I his ticiel hnsds drm Genser ._.. 62,811 











plantations in the Amazon Valley. 


Brazil. 


which later will be tapped for latex. 





Rubber Tree of Superior Type Developed in Brazil 


A rubber tree has been developed in Brazil (says the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce) that will give a greater yield of latex 
than is recovered from wild trees and can be made resistant to leaf-disease, 
which has proved a handicap to the development of commercial rubber 


The development of this tree followed extensive research and experimen- 
tation carried on by the rubber laboratory of the Instituto Agrondémico 
do Norte near Belem in the State of Para. 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in this country and with an American-owned rubber plantation in 


It promises to be the basis of Brazil’s bid to regain its former prominent 
position as one of the important rubber-producing countries of the world. 
The new rubber tree is produced by grafting a bud from another tree of 
high latex yield onto one having a strong root system. The grafted bud 
is placed near the ground and forms the new trunk—the part of the tree 


In order to give the grafted tree good resistance to leaf-disease, a third 
strain of tree which is not susceptible to the disease is added by top-budding 
at a height of 6 or 7 feet to form a new crown. 

With the development of this improved tree the Instituto Agronémico do 
Norte expects the Brazilian Government to finance and begin the planting 
and cultivating of rubber trees in various sections of the Amazon Valley. 
The reported plan is later to turn over small acreages to individual residents 
or families after they have received sufficient instruction in improved meth- 
ods of rubber growing and processing. 

It is pointed out that, with a good system of research and technical schools 
established in the Amazon Valley, Brazil should be able to increase produc- 
tion and to compete favorably in price and quality with the natural rubber 
of the Far East despite lower labor costs prevailing there, and with the 
synthetic rubber of the United States. 

Norman Bekkedahl, Rubber Section, Bureau of Standards, who was “loaned” 
to serve as the first director of the rubber laboratory at Belem, is back in 
the United States but will return to Brazil occasionally for the purpose of 
maintaining close contact with developments. 


The laboratory worked in close 
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Incomplete returns from the rural dis- 
tricts indicate that the 1944 crop 
amounted to approximately 40,000 metric 
tons. During the early part of 1944, a 
severe drought was causing a _ very 
marked decrease in production. When 
corn was scarce, it sold as high as $6 a 
quintal (1 quintal=101.4 pounds). 
During the latter part of 1944 there was 
a surplus, and the price dropped to $1.10. 

A large quantity of the corn produced 
in the Dominican Republic is consumed 
as food and fodder. About 20 percent is 
exported. 

The following table shows exports of 
corn (shelled) during recent years: 





Year Quantity Value 


Metric tons s 
1940 10, 787 $175, 020 
1941 18, 390 307. 672 
1942 17, 336 564, 178 
1943 6, 822 2909, 855 
1944 6, 755 299, 516 





Corn meal is also exported. In 1941 
shipments amounted to 124,827 kilo- 
grams, valued at $2,070; in 1942, 289,752 
kilograms, valued at $15,514; in 1943, 
421,222 kilograms, valued at $23,436; and 
in 1944, 55,070 kilograms, valued at 
$3,420. 

The corn is normally exported to 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Netherlands West 
Indies, and in smaller quantities to the 
neighboring French and British islands. 


Spices and Related Products 


CHILI CROP AND TRADE, PERU 


Chili or Indian red pepper is known as 
aji in Peru. It was cultivated by the 
aborigines before the conquest. A part 
of religious fasts in ancient Peru in- 
cluded refraining from the use of chili 
pepper in foods during the period of the 
fasts. Inhabitants in cooler regions ob- 
tained it through barter with inhabi- 
tants from warmer regions. It has been 
used as a medium of exchange in some 
places. As late as 1925 it was reportedly 
used as a medium of exchange in the 
Cuzco region where trades were made 
involving commodities valued at less 
than 1 centavo. The standard value was 
six peppers for 1 centavo. 

Chili is used as a condiment and as a 
food colorant, principally in the sierra. 
Sometimes the fruit is utilized as a med- 
icine and in the preparation of insect 
repellants. 

The estimated area planted to aji in 
Peru is 250 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), of which 200 hectares are in the 
Department of Tacna and the remainder 
distributed in the various river valleys, 
principally along the coast. 

The 1945 chili crop in the Tacna Val- 
ley was estimated at 5,000 quintals of 
dry peppers, and that for the remainder 
of the country, 1,500 quintals. 

An estimated 80 percent of the domes- 
tic crop of dried chili powder goes to the 
Indians in the sierra and most of the 
remainder of the population along the 
coast. Total domestic consumption is 
probably 200 metric tons annually. 

Some dried chili powder is exported to 
Bolivia and Chile. Exports have in- 
creased in the past 5 years. In 1939 ex- 
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ports totaled 22,046 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) and during 1943, 
147,655 kilograms. They declined to 
78,649 kilograms in 1944. 


Furs and Feathers 


ExPorRTs From GREENLAND 


During the 1944 shipping season, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, Green- 
land exported 2,990 wild blue-fox skins, 
1,727 wild white-fox skins, 460 blue-fox 
skins from farms, and 5 white-fox skins 
from farms. 

Shipments of cleaned eider down 
amounted to about % ton. Substantial 
quantities of bird feathers are said to be 
available. 


TRADE IN FourS, ICELAND 


During 1943 imports of furs into Ice-. 
land were valued at 5,000 crowns, but 
none were received in 1944. 

Exports of fox furs during 1944 totaled 
1,447 pieces, at a price of 360,490 crowns, 
as compared with 2,904 pieces, valued. at 
454,810 crowns in the preceding year. 
Exports of mink-fur pelts dropped to 
1,753, priced at 168,680 crowns, from 
13,865 skins, 841,180 crowns, in 1943. (6.5 
crowns=$1 United States currency. 

At the close of 1944 there were 5,000 
furred animals, mostly foxes and mink, 
in Iceland, as compared with 9,000 at the 
end of the preceding year. 


Glass 


and Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana is entirely dependent 
on foreign imports of glass products to 
satisfy domestic requirements, but as an 
outlet for glass and glassware the colony 
is relatively insignificant. 

There are no glass-making establish- 
ments in the colony. A Minor Industrial 
Committee set up by the government in 
1943 to consider the possibilities of estab- 
lishing secondary industries which could 
permit the greater utilization of domestic 
forest, agricultural and mineral wealth 
reported extensive deposits of sand suit- 
able for glass making, and studies are 
being made to determine the possibilities 
of exploiting it. The prospects of estab- 
lishing a glass-making industry in the 
colony, however, are not encouraging, 
because the lack of suitable fuel and the 
very limited domestic market would 
make such a venture a precarious one. 

It is believed that tumblers, glass lamp 
chimneys, bowls, trays, vases, and glass 
mirrors are among the most popular 
items. Demand for heat-resistant glass- 
ware is limited mainly to baking dishes. 
Plate glass is imported in small quanti- 
ties. As popular commercial and private 
construction does not include window 
glass as a standard feature, little of this 
kind of glass is imported. 

Scientific laboratory glassware, toilet- 
preparation containers, beverage bottles, 
and medicinal containers are imported 
in small amounts. 

The accompanying statement presents 
the dollar value of the colony’s imports 
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More U. S. Tank Trailers for Liberated Europe 


An additional 612 tank trailers for use in liberated Europe have been 
approved by the War Production Board, members of the Trailer and Truck 
Tank Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee learned at their recent 
meeting in Washington. 

The need for the tanks, WPB said, is urgent. The committee was sum- 
moned to Washington primarily to discuss the allocation of the new orders 
and the possibility of early deliveries. 

Members of the committee indicated that the industry would be able to 
take care of the new program despite the fact that they are currently behind 
schedule on the present 1945 tank-trailer program. Of the 630 petroleum 
tanks authorized for the first half of 1945 only 353 actually had been pro- 
duced up to May 31. Of the 130 milk tank trailers authorized, only 38 had 
been produced up to May 31. Committee members said, however, that they 
expected to meet their deadline of July 31. Emphasis on military orders, 
they reported, has limited their production of civilian items as well as their 
ability to get components. Recent cutbacks in military production, however, 
have relieved the situation not only in the trailer and trailer-tank plants 
but also in plants supplying such components as axles, wheels, and the like. 

Members of the committee recommended that WPB, in authorizing the 
new production, depart from the historical basis (i. e., percentages of pro- 
duction in 1939-40-41) and make the necessary authorizations to those com- 
panies obtaining the orders. WPB officials said the industry would be noti- 
fied that if they wanted to participate in this production they should con- 
tact the foreign purchasing missions and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. WPB officials indicated that the question of whether or not the 
particular companies can meet their present tank schedule will be given 
consideration as well as their ability to produce the additional units. The 
additional tanks must, it was emphasized, be ready for delivery before win- 
ter. A preference rating of AA-1 will be assigned these trailers, WPB said. 

WPB reminded committee members that following the open-ending of the 
Controlled Materials Plan on July 1 the industry will be free to apply for 
additional trailers above the present authorized program under PR—25 as 
revised. No priority assistance or material allocations will be given under 
this regulation. Their attention was called to Direction 70 to CMP Regu- 
lation 1, which permits manufacturers under specific circumstances to use 
materials ordered on military ratings or allotments for the production of 
Class A civilian-type products when the military contracts have been ter- 
minated. The industry was urged to explore this possibility in planning 
civilian production. WPB is cooperating with other, agencies—FEA and 
the Office of Defense Transportation—in assuring that the urgent need for 
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tanks in the liberated areas in Europe will be met. 








of glass products. The numbers of items 
are not available. The upward trend in 
dollar value of imports since the advent 
of the war reflects the rise in the cost of 
imported glass and glassware rather than 
an increase in the quantity purchased or 
a change in the nature of glass products 
imported. Current retail prices for glass 
and glassware are substantially higher 
than those prevailing in 1939. In that 
year 1-pint glass tumblers retailed for 
5 cents each, as against the current price 
of 10 cents. Currently quoted prices for 
many other glass items reflect a com- 
parable increase. 


Year: Value 
WO in nvininin cicis bien sb Specs Seabank cua aided $37, 839 
BO iv esecsth aomscanr deen nice erinda tp see ties teaavanaetead 45, 906 
NE shares dstes scat ipa cis tieten ada 69, 104 
RE ROL I CELE a BIE TN 91, 790 
RI ei or avsencabn his sstwcesie hides lahs'es eagle alec 164, 810 
WOOD Gerciicvbnesiinnsciweda caw 152, 502 


The decline in the value of imports 
during 1944 is the result of decreased 
shipments. 

Previous to the start of the war, the 
United Kingdom and to a lesser extent 
Germany were the chief suppliers of 
glass products to British Guiana. The 
preferential tariff served to enhance the 
position of the United Kingdom as the 
principal supplier of glass. Significant 
imports were made from Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Canada, and Japan. Only a 


small quantity was imported from the 
United States. During the war period, 
however, with the closing of German 
markets and the reduction of the United 
Kingdom’s oversea trade, the United 
States was the main supplier. Of the 
total dollar value of glass products en- 
tering the Colony during 1943, imports 
from the United States approximated 
one-half. It is expected that the United 
Kingdom will be reestablished as the 
principal source as soon as market con- 
ditions allow. 


Gass FACTORIES IN BRAZIL 


Flat window glass was manufactured 
for the first time in Brazil when a new 
company located in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro began operations during 1944. 
The plant produced 4,200 metric tons of 
glass, out of a production capacity of 
9,000 metric tons. 

Another glass factory, also having a 
production capacity of 9,000 metric tons 
of glass, is being constructed in the city 
of Sao Paulo and is expected to begin 
operations during 1945. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS AND EXpPorTS, EIRE 


Steel bars and rods and uncoated 
plates and sheets amounting to 928 and 
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628 long tons, respectively, made up the 
bulk of the tonnage of iron and steel im- 
ported into Eire during the first quarter 
of 1945 and represented important in- 
creases over imports in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1944. Other commodities 
imported in greater quantity were 
squares and flats of iron and steel; iron 
and steel structural materials; hoop, 
strip, and skelp; cast-iron pipes; and 
wire and wire manufactures. Imports 
of pig iron, iron bars and rods, coated 
plates and sheets, wrought iron or steel 
pipes, gutters, and fittings, and chains 
decreased in quantity. 

Exports of bog and sintered ore from 
Eire during the first quarter of 1945 were 
less than those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. Old and scrap iron and 
steel exports, however, were larger in 
the first quarter of 1945 than in 1944. 

The quantity and value of exports and 
imports during the first quarter of 1945 
compared with those in the first 3 
months of 1944 follow: 


Iron and Steet Imports and Exports of 
Hire, First Quarter of 1944 and 1945 














"Volume | Value 
Commodity | 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Imports: | 
Pig iron_----- long tons..| 1,140) 405) £8,788) £7,310 
Bars and : | 
Ee ee do....| 1,023 88) 30,940) 3,317 
Steel __- ae ae 176, 928) 5,030) 26,127 


| 
Squares and flats of | 
iron and steel 
long tons_- 236; 303) 6,014) 8, 268 
Iron and steel] manu- 
| 


factures, construc- 
tional: 
Fabricated __long tons_- 18 31 528; 1,150 
Not fabricated__.do--_- 97; 243) 1,959) 5,084 
Hoop, strip, and skelp 
long tons-- 27) 52 651} 2,352 
Plates and sheets not 
coated __.._- long tons _- 341; 628) 7,558) 12,917 


Plates and sheets coated 
long tons. 565) 206) 16,363) 6,545 

Cast iron: 
Gas pipes, connections, 
and fittings | 
hundredweight__|______ Bo Svea 215 
Other pipes_-___- do_._.| 1, 204) 2,513) 3,966) 5,098 
Wrought iron or steel 
pipes, gutters, fittings 
hundredweight__| 7,840) 3,964 19,315) 8, 497 














_ a ee? we 3, 056; 4,397; 6,279) 11,176 
Wire manufactures do__-_- 457) 2,197) 2,099) 9,133 
Chains ----------d0--.-| 503) 73| 3,245) 2,679 
| —_—— | | | 
Exports: | 
Ores: | | 


Bog. _hundredweight -_/|19, 860) 3, 720 959) 218 
Burnt (sintered) .do____|84, 718,15, 400) 3, 003 616 
fron and steel, old and | 
scrap-hundredweight..| 667) 2, 501| 71; = 405 
| J 





Leather and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN Exports TO COosTA RICA 


Canadian exports of unmanufactured 
leather to Cosa Rica during 1943 were 
valued at $11,277 (Canadian currency). 


SPANISH SHOE PRODUCTION CURTAILED 


Shoe factories in Spain operated at 
from 30 to 50 percent of capacity during 
the first quarter of 1945. This was at- 
tributed partly to the slack demand and 
partly to shortages of raw materials, 
such as sole leather, and of essential 
manufacturing items, such as machinery 
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Works, Wellington. 


30 heavy-strain towers. 


included in the contract. 


Offices in Washington, D. C. 





Tenders on Galvanized Steel Towers for 220-kv. Transmission 
Line Invited by Government of New Zealand 


Tenders for the supply and delivery of galvanized steel towers for the 
Otahuhu-Whakamaru-Bunnythorpe 220-kv. transmission lines have been 
invited by the Public Works Department of the New Zealand Ministry of 
Tenders close on November 13, 1945. 

The work consists of the design, manufacture, testing, supply, and deliv- 
ery of 1,330 220-kv. single-circuit galvanized steel transmission-line towers, 
consisting of 900 standard-suspension, 300 heavy-suspension, 100 angle, and 
The steel for the towers shall be in accordance with 
British Standard Specification No. 15-1936, Structural Steel for Bridges and 
General Building Construction, or with other equivalent standard specifica- 
tion, particulars of which are to be stated in the tender. 

The supply of insulators, hooks, yokes, and other insulator fittings is not 


_Copies of the specification are available at the New Zealand Government 











parts, and needles. Tanneries still faced 
a shortage of imported tanning extracts. 

No immediate improvement in these 
branches of industrial activity is in pros- 
pect, particularly since shoe stocks in 
stores are fairly high. 


Inp1a’s HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS 


Exports of raw hides and skins from 
India were valued at 45,700,000 rupees 
during 1944, compared with 34,000,000 
rupees during 1943. 

Tanned hides and skins exported dur- 
ing 1944 were valued at 43,600,000 rupees, 
compared with exports valued at 49,- 
100,000 rupees in the preceding year. 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT PRODUCTION, 
ARGENTINA 


Quebracho extract produced during 
1943 by the 16 factories in Argentina 
totaled 162,722 metric tons, of which 
88,053 tons were soluble in cold water 
and 74,669 tons were soluble in hot wa- 
ter. The extract was produced from 
522,744 tons of wood. 


SHOE MANUFACTURING IN BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Consumption of leather-soled shoes in 
British Honduras is estimated at approx- 
imately 70,000 pairs annually, excluding 
locally made mocassins. Of this amount, 
about 15,000 pairs are manufactured in 
the country. 

Imports of boots, shoes, and slippers 
of leather or imitation leather with rub- 
ber soles during 1943 totaled 178 dozen 
pairs valued at $3,095 (U. S. currency). 


SHoe Imports INTO SURINAM 


Imports of leather shoes into Surinam 
were valued at 405,143 florins (1 florin 
= $0.5333) during 1943, a sharp increase 
over such imports during the preceding 
year which were valued at 71,012 florins. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF COOPERAGE 


Argentina’s maritime imports of coop- 
erage increased approximately 50 percent 
in 1944 over 1943. Comparable figures 


are shown as 12,395 and 8,361 metric tons, 
respectively. The United States was the 
principal supplier. 


LUMBER 'TRANSPORT, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


A drive to bring 160,000,000 board feet 
of lumber to booms at Campbellton and 
Bordeaux, New Brunswick, Canada, was 
expected to be completed in record time 
if satisfactory conditions continued, ac- 
cording to a Dominion timber journal. 

Besides the large 1945 cut, the drive 
includes substantial quantities of lumber 
felled last year which could not be trans- 
ported during the 1944 drive because of 
the lack of water. 


TEAK PLANTINGS, Costa RICA 


Small plantings of teak have been 
made in Costa Rica on the main railroad 
line between Parrita and Quepos, and 
additional acreage will be planted this 
year. The trees have thrived, but the 
project so far is considered an experi- 
ment. 


SAWMILL OPERATIONS, GOLD COAST 


The sawmill operated by the Forestry 
Department of the Gold Coast was in 
full production during the year 1943-44, 
and log supply was satisfactorily main- 
tained, according to the Department’s 
annual report. Output for the year 
amounted to 180,213 cubic feet. 

When the installation of additional 
equipment is completed, production of 
the mill is expected to increase as much 
as 30 percent, 


PINE EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


During the war utilization of the ex- 
tensive pine resources of Honduras, for 
purposes other than fuel and local con- 
struction, has increased substantially. 

Exports of sawn pine to Central Amer- 
ican markets, which were initiated in 
1943, have expanded and would increase 
still more if transportation facilities 
were available. Although this trade can- 
not compete with pine from the United 
States when lumber and shipping are in 
free supply, it has benefited both Hon- 
duras and the importing countries and 
has relieved to a small extent the pres- 
sure on lumber supplies in the United 
States. 
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Imports INTO ICELAND 


Iceland’s imports of wood and wood 
products declined slightly in value in 
1944 from the preceding year. Totals 
are shown as 17,174,000 and 17,995,000 
crowns, respectively. ($1=6.5 crowns). 


INDIAN TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Timber production in India has con- 
tinued to increase despite labor and 
transportation shortages, says a foreign 
lumber journal. Output for 1943-44 
amount to 1,274,000 tons, compared 
with 863,000 in 1942-43. The manufac- 
ture of woodenware and plywood also 
has increased. 


U. K. Now IMporTING PITWoopD 
A small quantity of pitwood—the first 


_ since 1940—has arrived for United King- 


dom coal mines, says a British lumber 
magazine. France formerly supplied 
Wales with about 360,000 tons of pitwood 
annually. 

With the outbreak of war, require- 
ments of the mines were estimated at 
750,000 tons from France and 200,000 
from Portugal, but the bulk of this ton- 
nage had to be supplied by home-grown 
timber. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Canadian imports of machinery (ex- 
cept agricultural) in April 1945 were val- 
ued at $8,052,000, (Canadian currency), 
as compared with $7,696,000 in April 
1944, according to the Dominion press. 
The value of farm implements imported 
in April 1945 was $4,491,000, compared 
with $2,707,000 in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

Among the more important items of 
farm machinery exported from Canada 
during the first quarter of 1945 were the 
following (values in Canadian currency) : 
Harvesters and binders, $414,537; ploughs 
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and parts, $827,136; reaper threshers, 
$836,508; and cream separators, milking 
machines, and parts, $339,464. 


AGRICULTURAL-MACHINERY POOLS OPERAT- 
ING IN AUSTRALIA 


Five major agricultural-machinery 
pools established by the Government of 
Australia are now operating in New 
South Wales, according to the British 
press. With one each located at Cowra, 
Bathurst, Leeton, Guyra, and Batlow, 
these pools contain sowing and harvest- 
ing machinery peculiar to the particular 
needs of the areas they serve. It is re- 
ported that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is sponsoring the importation of 
7,000 tractors during 1945 and 1946. 


COLOMBIAN COMPANY ACQUIRES LOOMS 


A Colombian textile company has re- 
cently purchased in the United States 
reconstructed looms which will be used 
to produce carded woolen yarn for use 
by rug manufacturers. Formerly most 
of this type of yarn was imported. 


MACHINERY NEEDED For PIPe-LINE 
CONSTRUCTION, IRAQ 


Approximately 90,000 tons of pipe and 
several thousand tons of other equip- 
ment such as tractors, heavy transport, 
bulldozers, and welding machines will be 
required in the construction of a 16-inch 
pipe line from Kirkuk, Iraq, to Haifa, 
Palestine. Much of the pipe will come 
from Great Britain, the first shipments 
being scheduled to arrive in Iraq the 
latter part of the current year. 


MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS OF CUBAN 
BREWERIES ° 


Both repairs and replacement parts 
are needed for the equipment in Cuban 
breweries, and indications are that post- 
war expansion will make necessary the 
purchase of considerable amounts of 
machinery and equipment. Since the 
outbreak of the war the breweries have 
worked at peak capacity with conse- 
quent wear and tear on machinery for 
which imported replacements have not 
been available. 
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During the past 20 years the greater 
part of machinery and equipment used 
in Cuban breweries came from the 
United States. The value of imports 
between 1938 and 1942 varied from a 
little more than $1,000 to more than 
$10,000 annually. Orders placed with 
United States manufacturers during the 
last week in May amounted to about 
$200,000. It is estimated that orders will 
be placed for $2,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and equipment within a year’s 
time. 

Equipment in Cuban breweries in- 
clude water-softening and purification 
units, beer-barrel rackers, beer bottles, 
washtubs, coolers, filers, tanks, keg 
washers, pitch machines, yeast driers, 
bottling units, and malt mills. The new- 
est of these units were acquired 9 years 
ago, and most of the equipment is nearly 
30 years old. 


U. S. S. R. RESTORING MACHINE-TRACTOR 
STATIONS 


Machine-tractor stations are being re- 
stored at an accelerated rate in areas of 
the several Republics of the Soviet Union 
that were partially occupied by the Ger- 
mans, according to the Soviet press. Ma- 
chinery and equipment at hand are being 
repaired, and needs are supplemented by 
certain units spared from undamaged 
areas and by others which are being re- 
turned to the country from outside. 

It was reported earlier in the year that 
40 tractors, 126 tractor plows, 47 tractor 
drills, and other implements had arrived 
in Vinnitsa Oblast by train from Ruma- 
nia. Kolkhozes and machine-tractor 
stations of Altai Krai have received ag- 
ricultural machines and lathes from lo- 
cal trade cooperatives. Production of 
grain-cleaning machines has _ been 
started in that area. 

In less than a year’s time 1,173 ma- 
chine-tractor stations in the Ukraine 
were restored. All 114 stations of Mos- 
cow Oblast more than fulfilled the State 
plan for tractor repair. 

Eastern oblasts have supplied Byelo- 
russia (White Russia) with 1,600 trac- 
tors, 200 combines, 500 threshers, 300 
horse-drawn implements, and more than 
1,000 other agricultural implements, it is 
reported. A total of 319 tractor stations 
has been restored in this Republic. 

In the Gruzian Republic 1,200 tractors 
above plan have been restored. Earlier 
in the year 2,818 tractors were serving 
collective farms in this region. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


The Institute Bacteriolégico de. Chile, 
a semiofficial organization engaged in 
the manufacture of biologicals, arseno- 
benzol, and various other medicinal prep- 
arations, is now an established producer 
of penicillin. 

In April 1945, 1,000,000 paper pesos 
were granted to this institution by the 
Chilean Government for the purchase of 
equipment and supplies necessary for 
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expansion of production of penicillin. It 
is expected that the future production 
of pencillin will be between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 Oxford units daily. 


SHARK-LIVER CATCH, MEXICO 


Shark fishing in Mexican waters was 
at a low ebb during the first 2 months of 
1945. Only 300 kilograms (1 kilogram = 
2.046 pounds) of livers were obtained 
from the Manzanillo area in January 
1945 as compared with 500 kilograms in 
the corresponding month of 1944 and 
1,000 kilograms in January 1943. Condi- 
tions improved somewhat in February 
and a good catch of better-grade livers 
was reported for March 1945. 


LICORICE SITUATION IN TURKEY 


During the first quarter of 1945, the 
situation in licorice in Turkey developed 
somewhat unfavorably. It was expected 
that only 12,000 green tons, or 7,200 dry 
tons, of licorice would be available dur- 
ing the season which ended April 30, 
compared with the usual 30,000 green 
tons. A shortage of labor is partly re- 
sponsible for less work in the licorice root 
fields. 


Naval Stores 


PRODUCTION LOWER IN MEXICco 


Exports of naval stores from Mexico 
to the United States, which usually av- 
erage 8,000 metric tons annually, were 
reduced in 1944, principally because of 
lowered output resulting from the dam- 
age wrought to a large part of the pro- 
ducing area by the eruption of the new 
volcano, Paricutin. . The Mexican naval- 
stores industry normally produces about 
3,200 tons of turpentine and 13,000 tons 
of rosin per annum. 

Many trees were killed and others dam- 
aged over an area of several hundred 
square miles in the States of Jalisco and 
Michoacan. Shortages of labor and 
transportation difficulties also contrib- 
uted to lowered production. 


OUTPUT IN POLAND 


Efforts to increase the output of naval 
stores in Poland reportedly were made 
during the occupation, and considerable 
amounts of turpentine and rosin were 
exported to Germany, according to a 
European chemical magazine. To what 
extent production was later disrupted is 
not known. 

In 1939 Polish output of gum turpen- 
tine totaled 30,000 barrels of 50 gallons 
each. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


During April 1945 Canada exported 
nonferrous metals (excluding gold) val- 
ued at $36,426,000 (Canadian currency) 
compared with $23,576,000 in the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. 
The total value of exports in this cate- 
gory for the first 4 months of 1945 was 
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$142,050,000, compared with $102,728,- 
000 in the first 4 months of 1944. 


GOLD-MINING PERMITS INCREASED IN 
CHILE 


Toward the end of 1944 there was a 
sharp increase in permits issued for gold 
placer mining in Chile, according to the 
South American press, indicating a re- 
newed interest in this type of mining. It 
is reported that most of the permits have 
been issued to small companies that were 
capable of employing considerable num- 
bers of workmen within a relatively 
short period of time. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Production of gold in Mexico in the 
first quarter of 1945 amounted to 5,282 
kilograms compared with 5,526 kilo- 
grams in the January—March period of 
1944. Output of silver for the corre- 
sponding periods was 511,595 and 540,853 
kilograms, respectively. 


Exports From U. K. 


Exports of copper and copper manu- 
factures from Great Britain in 1944 
amounted to 114,000 hundredweight, 
compared with 121,000 hundredweight in 
1943, and 431,000 hundredweight in 1938, 
when the value of exports in this cate- 
gory was £12,300,000. Copper and cop- 
per manufactures exported in 1944 to- 
taled 103,000 hundredweight, compared 
with 113,000 hundredweight in 1943, and 
648,000 hundredweight in 1938, in which 
year exports were valued at £2,000,000. 
Exports of unwrought nickel in 1944 
amounted to 30,000 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 5,000 hundredweight in 1943. 
In 1938, the 246,000 hundredweight of 
unwrought nickel exported had a total 
value of £2,200,000. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Despite shortages of some raw mate- 
rials, particularly alkyd resins, plasti- 
cizers, and pigments, the Argentine paint 
industry, using substitute products, had 
a fairly satisfactory year in 1944. Man- 
ufacture of pyroxylin lacquer was re- 
sumed during the latter part of the year 
when supplies of nitrocellulose were 
again available from the United States. 

An Argentine firm producing approxi- 
mately 250 tons of lithopone monthly 
succeeded in improving the quality of 
its product. Although this industry has 
been a successful wartime project, fa- 
vored by the shortage of imported tita- 
nium pigments, it is not considered 
likely to continue in peacetime because 
of the high cost of the finished product. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Imports INTO EIRE 


Paper and cardboad imports into Eire 
during the first quarter of 1945 were 
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valued at £332,614—an increase of more 
than 45 percent over imports of the same 
commodities during the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. The different types of 
paper and cardboard imported compared 
in volume and value with those of the 
first 3 months of 1944 are as follows: 





Quantity 


Commodity | First | First 
|quarter quarter 
| 1044 1945 


Paper-making materials tons__|} 559 141 
Paper: | 

Printing (including newsprint) | 
| 20,091) 59, 197 


hundredweight 
Writing, in large sheets. -. do 4,014) 4,254 
Packing and wrapping do | 612) 148 
Oiled, waxed, and other waterproof | | 
hundredweighi | 2, 032 1,318 
Art (coated printing and imitation | i 
art) hundredweighi | 650 444 
Cigarette do 1,015 584 
Greaseproof and imitation parch- 
ment hundredweight 9sg 3, 483 
Gummed do 939 955 
Wall and ceiling do 
Cellulose wrapping and similar items, | 
transparent (sheets and rolls) | 
hundredweight | 174 211 
Other paper do | 2,373) 3,468 
Stationery (including envelopes, man- | 
script books, labels, printed tickets, | | 
commercial) hundredweight | 1, 873 1, 849 
Bags do 2, 487 4 
Containers, empty, of cardboard and 
similar material and parts | 
Cardboard hundredweight 12,016) 23,871 
Other paper manufactures 
Total 
Value 
Commodity First First 
quarter quarter 
1044 1945 
Paper-making materials £26, 579, £5, 667 
Paper 
Printing (including newsprint) 58,117) 140, 300 
Writing, in large sheets 15,212) 16,916 
Packing and wrapping 1, 763) 615 
Oiled, waxed, and other waterproof 12, 002! 8, 421 
Art (coated printing and imitation } 
art) 2, 665 2, 036 
Cigarette 9, 227 5, 001 
Greaseproof and imitation parch- | 
ment 4,840) 17,074 
Gummed 6, 476 5, 803 
Wall and ceiling 3 l 
Cellulose wrapping and similar items, 
transparent (sheets and rolls) 2,887! 2, 088 
Other paper 11,439, 14,107 
Stationery (including envelopes, man- 
script books, labels, printed tickets, 
commercial) 20,987) 20,870 
Bags 8, 226) 
Containers, empty, of cardboard and 
similar material and parts 8,835) 13,722 
Qardboard 23,713) 66, 606 
Other paper manufactures 15,357) 12, 499 


Tetel...- 228, 328) 332, 614 





NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY TO MAKE PAPER 
Bacs 


The manufacture of paper bags will 
be undertaken in Newfoundland as soon 
as a factory now under construction by 
a recently organized company has been 
completed and trial runs have been made, 
according to a Canadian report. With 
its initial equipment, the factory will be 
able to produce bags ranging in size 
from one-quarter pound to 3 pounds. 
The bags will be made from sulfite paper. 


’ Prior to the construction of the factory, 


the chief official of the company spent 
some months in the United States mak- 
ing a detailed study of operational 
methods. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Petroleum products exported from 
Canada in April 1945 were valued at 
$179,000 (Canadian currency) compared 
with $96,000 in April 1944, according to 
the Dominion press. The value of these 
products exported during the January- 
April period of the current year was 
$1,792,000 compared with $902,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

During April 1945 Canada imported 
petroleum products valued at $7,389,000 
(Canadian currency) compared with $6,- 
562,000 in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, according to the Do- 
minion press. Figures on imports during 
the 12-month periodended April 31, 
1945, indicated that value of imports was 
more than $2,000,000 less than that for 
the corresponding period ended April 31, 
1944. 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


Total production of crude oil in Vene- 
zuela in 1944 amounted to 257,045,668 
barrels, compared with 179,389,624 bar- 
rels in 1943. Of this amount western 
Venezuela accounted for 183,206,225 bar- 
rels and eastern Venezuela for 73,839,443 
barrels. The following table shows pro- 
duction by fields for both 1944 and 1943: 


{In barrels of 42 U. 8. gallons] 











Field | 1943 | 1944 
tol SES SE 

| | 

Western Venezuela | 
Cumarebo 1, 740, 217 | 2, 095, 828 
Lagunillas 60. 662, 282 79, 655, 868 
Tia Juana 32, 795, 505 40, 962, 128 
Cabimas | 24, 207, 939 28, 514, 086 
Mene Grande 10, 651, 127 11, 701, 985 
Bachaquero 4, 115, 509 | 7, 641, 092 
El] Cubo._... 7, 265, 504 | 7, 077, 275 
La Paz 1, 102,775 | 3, 642, 464 
La Concepcion 1, 712, 205 1, 357, 816 
Hombre Pintado 416, 272 | 289, 283 
Mene de Mauroa 166, 685 168, 553 
Pueblo Viejo R 81, 122 
Netick........ 29, 481 | 18, 725 

Amana.... 8, O89 Fah 

Total_.. 144, 873,770 | 183, 206, 225 

Eastern Venezuela } 
Oficina. _. 9, 707, 489 14, 563, 935 
Quiriquire 7, 045, 788 11, 920, 129 
Jusepin 6, 329, 224 11, 368, 244 
Santa Barbara 3, 542, 364 11, 056, 644 
Guara 698, 045 | 8, 222, 263 
Mulata 1, 384, 788 | 5, 889, 830 
San Joaquin 1, 314, 924 3, 753, 614 
El Roble 1, 685, 953 2, 167, 515 
Leona 854, 836 | 1, 389, 241 
Temblador 1, 236, 897 | 1, 086, 799 
Quario . 94, 904 722, 168 
Santa Rosa 364, 065 | 676, 150 
Guico a 305, 354 
Santa Ana 69, 228 271, 489 
Rincon Largo 5, 831 | 157, 634 
Yopales . ; 23, 267 | 135, 216 
Quiamare : ‘ 127, 146 134, 631 
Los Caritos.....-.-. 20, 097 20, 059 
Las Mercedes , 11, 008 | 528 
Total ‘ .| 34,515,854 | 73, 839, 443 


Grand total.......-|1 79, 389, 624 | 257, 045, 668 





PROSPECTING IN Nova ScoTIA, CANADA 


Interest in oil and gas prospecting in 
Nova Scotia Province, Canada, has 
reached a high point, according to a re- 
cent report from Halifax. Late in March, 
the Minister of Mines announced that 
500 tons of oil-drilling equipment was en 
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route from Texas for use by a large 
United States company operating near 
Amherst. 


FRENCH COMMISSION NEGOTIATING FOR 
CRUDE-OIL SUPPLY 


A French commercial commission is 
reported by the foreign press to be nego- 
tiating for a crude-oil supply of 30,000 
barrels daily, which would enable the 
Marseille oil refineries to resume opera- 
tions. Since the war France has been 
cut off from the Middle East, which nor- 
mally is its chief supplier of crude 
petroleum. 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Portugal totaled 109,625 metric tons in 
1944 compared with 86,572 metric tons 
in 1943 and 42,776 tons in 1942, according 
to the foreign press. Before the war 
Portugal’s petroleum imports were con- 
siderably higher than in 1944, approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons having been imported 
in 1939. During the war years lack of 
shipping space has necessitated the im- 
portation of finished products rather 
than crude oil for refining in Portugal. 
The local refinery has remained idle dur- 
ing this time. 


Radio 


ELECTRONICS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


The demand for electronic products in 
the Belgian Congo is necessarily small 
because its 40,000 white population is 
scattered over an area of nearly 900,000 
square miles, where only the smallest 
proportion of the territory has any elec- 
tricity at all, and only three towns have 
electricity 24 hours a day. While de- 
velopment of the colony’s hydroelectric 
potential might increase the demand, it 
would still remain limited because of the 
lack of consumers. The native popula- 
tion is excluded as an important poten- 
tial market because of the low income 
levels prevailing. 

Aside from radios and radio equip- 
ment, electronic products are not used to 
any great extent. Radio receiving sets 
were first registered in 1934, and since 
that time the number registered each 
year has grown from 200 to 5,510 in mid- 
September 1943. In January 1945 it was 
estimated that there were 6,000 sets in 
operation and that when sets are again 
readily available perhaps 9,000 will be in 
use. All of the 6,000 sets are equipped 
for short-wave reception. Only a small 
percentage are radio-phonograph com- 
binations, the majority of through radio 
recording being done by means of the 
“pick-up” and the use of the machine is 
limited at present because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining records. 

There are 65 government-owned trans- 
mitters in operation in the colony. One 
station of 50 kilowatts is used for dis- 
semination of news and propaganda by 
the Information Service. World broad- 


casts are made under the auspices of the. 


Ministry of Information of the Belgian 
Government. This station operates as a 
relay station for regular programs from 
the United States directed toward the 
Union of South Africa. 
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Of the government-owned stations, 40 
are of 250 watts, 2 of which are aviation 
beacons and 38 are for wireless telegra- 
phy and transmission for the colonial 
administration; 7 stations are between 
25 and 100 watts and are used in girport- 
to-airplane communication. Two sta- 
tions of 7.5 kilowatts are communication 
stations used by the government for the 
transmission of news and propaganda, 
and 7 stations of 3 kilowatts include 5 
aviation beacons and 2 wireless tele- 
graphy stations. Eight stations are of 1 
kilowatt and are used for intra-colony 
communication; one is an aviation bea- 
con. 

In addition to the government-owned 
stations 58 privately owned company 
stations, utilizing from 25 to 250 watts, 
were in operation prior to the war. The 
majority were of Eurpean origin and 
were used by the larger firms in the col- 
ony for intercommunication among 
their widely scattered settlements. 
Many of these are now silent because 
replacement parts are not obtainable. 
These companies might double their 
transmission facilities after the war, ac- 
cording to the Service des Telecommun- 
ications. Another opinion is that new 
transmitters will be obtained primarily 
for the replacement of outmoded or 
worn-out sets, although a normal in- 
crease in service is to be expected as the 
firms increase their coverage. 

There are also three other privately 
owned broadcasting stations in operation 
in the colony. One of these is owned by 
the local Jesuit college and operates a 
250-watt transmitter. Another station 
having two transmitters of 30 and 250 
watts, respectively, is owned by a radio 
merchant in Leopoldville and the third 
station has a 300-watt transmitter oper- 
ated by the Radio Club of Elizabethville. 

Transmission from amateur stations 
(of which there were 40 in the colony 
before the war) has been suspended for 
the duration. 

The most important electronic sound 
product found in the colony is motion- 
picture sound equipment. At the begin- 
ning of 1944 there were only 6 theaters, 
all located in the larger towns, 14 projec- 
tion rooms in outpost settlements, and 
one installation on the main passenger 
vessel of the Congo River fleet. Seating 
capacity for the theaters and projection 
rooms totals about 3,000. All equipment 
is owned by two individuals in Leopold- 
ville. Nine 16-millimeter and several 
35-millimeter projectors were in use. 

Public address systems and sound 
trucks are almost unknown in the Congo. 
Several office intercommunication sys- 
tems have been fabricated by a local ra- 
dio dealer by using parts salvaged from 
discarded radio receivers. 

The most promising postwar prospects 
are for intercommunication systems and 
public-address systems for use in the 
mines and on plantations. 

Industrial equipment such as welding 
apparatus and transformers is not much 
used and is found mainly in the mining 
regions adjacent to the town of Eliza- 
bethville, the industrial center of the 
colony. Many of the small companies 
have been unable to obtain either new or 
replacement equipment, and for this rea- 
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son the demand for new industrial equip- 
ment is expected to be relatively large 
after the war. The principal industries 
capable of utilizing industrial and facil- 
ity electronic equipment are those min- 
ing copper, tin, gold, diamonds, radium, 
tungsten, zinc and manganese, as well as 
the manufacturing industries, such as 
smelting, palm-oil refining, shipbuilding, 
cotton milling and ginning, brewing, 
chemicals and explosives. 

There are 21 diagnostic X-ray ma- 
chines in the Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
of which 10 are owned and operated by 
the Government. In 1944, 8 new ma- 
chines were ordered from the United 
States, 6 of which are for the use of the 
Government and 2 for private firms. 
The principal use is for the control and 
prevention of pulmonary diseases among 
the native population. Seven machines 
are used by the mining companies for the 
benefit of the natives working in the 
mine installations where their health is 
more likely to be impaired. Postwar re- 
quirements for these machines, as esti- 
mated by the Chief Medical Officer, in- 
clude 2 radiotherapy machines and 23 
X-ray machines. There is no industrial 
X-ray equipment in use in the colony. 

Radio receiving sets must be registered 
with the Service des Telecommunica- 
tions.“The fee for operation is 120 
francs, or $2.75, per year. No restrictions 
are placed on use by foreigners except 
wartime regulations prohibiting owner- 
ship by enemy nationals. During the 
war import licenses for radios have been 
issued by the Bureau of Supplies to rec- 
ognized dealers, and the prospective pur- 
chaser must obtain approval of the same 
agency in order to buy from the dealer 
or importer. 

Licenses for amateur transmission are 
procured by application to the Service 
des Telecommunications for call letters, 
assignment of wave length, and power 
limitations. The Service has authority 
to require examination of applicant as 
to his knowledge of radio before issuing 
the license, but such procedure is usually 
waived and the license given with a min- 
imum of formality. An increase in de- 
mand for licenses is anticipated in the 
future because of the influx of people into 
the Congo during the war. 

There are no controls affecting the 
sale and distribution of electronic prod- 
ucts, other than those made necessary by 
war. Retail prices are controlled by the 
Controle de Prix, which-is the counter- 
part of the Office of Price Administration 
in the United States. Sales are generally 
for cash, although the practice is to have 
an account with the larger firms. Bills 
are presented at the end of the month, 
and full payment is expected upon pres- 
entation. 

Several changes of carriers are neces- 
sary in transporting goods into the inte- 
rior of the colony. For this reason, elec- 
tronic products must be packed in cases 
durable enough to withstand hard treat- 
ment. 

Since the demand for radios and radio 
equipment is greater than the supply, 
very little advertising is thought neces- 
sary and the little that is done is carried 
on through newspapers. No postwar ad- 
vertising plans have been reported. 
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Because of the limited market only a 
few firms handle electronic products. 
The trading houses that use purchasing 
agents in the United States are expected 
to continue to handle a very large per- 
centage of the imports. These firms 
have sales organizations, with branches 
throughout the colony, and can afford to 
buy and maintain stocks against antici- 
pated sales. Opportunity of United 
States firms to find outlets depends upon 
the extension of credit terms to the 
smaller houses or shipment on consign- 
ment, it is believed. 


ELECTRONICS IN NIGERIA 


The two largest importers of electronic 
products in Nigeria have branches 
throughout the country and facilities for 
servicing radio receiving sets. In No- 
vember 1944 there was a total of 1,217 
sets, including battery sets. There is no 
electric service outside the large cities. 
All imported radios are équipped to re- 
ceive international short-wave broad- 
casts, as Nigeria possesses no transmit- 
ter. Radio-phonograph combinations 
have never amounted to more than 5 
percent of total sales, but some interest 
has been expressed in the possibility of 
a larger radio-phonograph market, par- 
ticularly for combinations selling to 
African customers. Recordings of local 
African music are sold in Lagos and na- 
tive inhabitants are also fond of jazz. 

A fee of 10 shillings per year is charged 
for the receiving licenses required for 
all radio sets. There are no special priv- 
ileges or restrictions as to foreigners ap- 
plying for receiving licenses. Prewar 
amateurs numbered no more than half a 
dozen; there is no amateur practice at 
present because of the war. 

Radio receiving sets are sold on a cash 
basis, prices are rigid, and no discounts 
are given. All advertising of sets and 
tubes is through newspapers. 

Wartime shortages of repair parts 
have been partially met by rewinding 
transformers and dismantling old sets 
and salvaging the parts. Sales organiza- 
tions are being maintained for imported 
goods pending resumption of trade. 

Most established importing firms ex- 
press keen interest in representing 
American.radio firms in Nigeria. Before 
the war inventories were small because 
of the limited market and the unfavor- 
able climatic conditions along the coast. 
Apparently Nigeria offers a good market 
for radio-receiving sets provided they 
are priced within the reach of the Afri- 
can clerical class and are constructed to 
withstand the hot damp climate. One 
manufacture has had great success in 
combatting the effects of moisture by 
enclosing most parts in metal containers 
after coating with paraffin. 

There are eight portable public-ad- 
dress systems in Nigeria, all owned by 
the Public Relations Office. All public 
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cinemas are equipped with sound, and 
postwar potentialities of this type of 
equipment are limited. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


SHORTAGE OF OPTICAL LENSES IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


A definite shortage of optical lenses 
has arisen in Switzerland, since the last 
lot of such lenses ordered from Germany 
has not been received. To meet the 
emergency, the Swiss optical industry is 
examining the possibility of adapting 
itself to supply domestic needs. Such a 
change-over would call for considerable 
technical improvements and capital in- 
vestment. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN POSTWAR MARKET 


The Canadian postwar market has 
been estimated at $250,000,000 (Canadian 
currency), says a Dominion publication. 
Based on average prices, the survey indi- 
cates the following outlays in the fields 
surveyed: Living-room furniture, $41,- 
000,000; dining-room furniture, $26,000,- 
000; bedroom furniture (including mat- 
tresses) , $51,000,000; pianos, $82,000,000; 
silver tableware, $13,000,000; floor cover- 
ings, $25,000,000; and venetian blinds, 
$5,000,000. 


SwIss FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


The demand for furniture in Switzer- 
land represents the requirements of some 
32,000 to 35,000 newly married couples 
annually, in addition to replacements and 
miscellaneous requirements by growing 
families, according to estimates by the 
Swiss furniture industry. 

Some 10,000 sets of home furniture, or 
the equivalent in utility. articles, can be 
exported annually, if sufficient raw ma- 
terials are available. Wood will have to 
be imported, however, since the domestic 
forests now supply considerable quanti- 
ties of wood for fuel. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


POTTERY PRODUCTION IN SAO MIGUEL, 
AZORES 


Production of pottery in Sao Miguel, 
Azores, is small. Two factories in the 
small town of Lagoa, which is a short 
distance from the city limits of Ponta 
Delgada, supply most of the island’s 
needs for crude pottery products. 

No data are available on the produc- 
tion of pottery in the Lagoa plants. The 
larger plant is usually in production 5 
days a week 8 hours a day. This plant 
also produces roof tiles; 1,600 roof tiles 
are produced daily, and other products 
are produced only on order. 
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Ball clay for use in the larger factory 
is imported from the island of Santa 
Maria which is about 50 miles from Sao 
Miguel. A better type of clay, which ap- 
pears to contain more feldspar, is im- 
ported from Portugal. Coloring mate- 
rials are not available locally. Before 
the war they were imported from Great 
Britain, and the coloring materials 
which the plant has on hand are British. 

There is no market, nor is there likely 
to be any, for American pottery prod- 
ucts in the Azores. Import duties would 
be high on any pottery products from 
the United States, and would make their 
cost prohibitive. Portugal supplies the 
finer types of pottery imports. 


PoTTERY TRADE IN ANGOLA 


Except for a few molders who make 
very simple earthenware vessels from 
brick clay, there are no pottery producers 
in Angola. All pottery products must be 
imported, practically all of which come 
from Portugal. 

Current prices for household porcelain 
and earthenware range from approxi- 
mately $34 for a 39-piece pattern-deco- 
rated set to approximately $47.60 for a 
72-piece pattern-decorated set and ap- 
proximately $76 for a 72-piece line-deco- 
rated set. 


POSTWAR MARKET FOR POTTERY PRODUCTS 
IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic does not pro- 
duce any semi-vitreous pottery prod- 
ucts. Some hand-made vases, ash trays, 
and flower pots are made of clay and 
water to which no heat or coating mate- 
rial is applied. These products are ex- 
tremely rough and unglazed. 

The Dominican Republic depends en- 
tirely upon imports for all types of pot- 
tery, and it is estimated that postwar 
purchases wil] be increased about 50 per- 
cent. Such articles as vitrified china 
table and kitchenware, earthenware 
table and kitchen articles, industrial 
pottery, electrical pottery, sanitary pot- 
tery, art and ornamental pottery will be 
in demand, 


POTTERY PRODUCTION IN FRENCH EQUATO- 
RIAL AFRICA AND FRENCH CAMEROUN 


Production facilities for the fabrica- 
tion of pottery are meager and primitive 
in both French Equatorial Africa and 
French Cameroun. Native production 
for the 6,000,000 Africans living in the 
two territories is sporadic and limited to 
the simplest types of earthenware jars 
and bowls. Such staples as plates, dishes, 
cups, and similar utensils with clay bases 
were imported on a small scale before the 
war and in increasing quantities during 
the war. 

The only European-directed pottery 
works in this entire area is a small plant 
attached to the native professicnal school 
in Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa. 
Local clay dug nearby is the material 
used. Little coloring material is added 
to the final products, although certain 
colors are freely available in the vicinity. 
The equipment is primitive. 

About 100 kitchen bowls and coffee 
pots are manufactured yearly at an av- 
erage cost of 20 cents each. The chief 
output of the plant, however, consists of 
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a wide variety of ornamental earthen- 
ware vases, figures, ash trays, decorated 
bowls, and knickknacks. About 4,000 of 
these are fabricated annually. 

No porcelain table ware, industrial 
pottery, electrical porcelain, plumbing 
fixtures, or sanitary ware are manufac- 
tured at the plant. 

The European director of the plant 
hopes to expand his output of dishes, 
vessels, and other products ten times 
after the war. This is to be accomplished 
by the postwar purchase in France of 
modern pottery-making equipment. He 
estimates that there would be a more 
than sufficient demand for the increased 
production because of the relative inex- 
pensiveness of the ceramics. 

Before the war France furnished more 
than two-thirds of the French Equato- 
rial African pottery and earthenware im- 
ports with an average value of $10,000 
annually. During the war years the level 
of imports has risen to an annual aver- 
age of $25,000 with the bulk coming from 
England, and substantial quantities im- 
ported from time to time from Angola, 
the Belgian Congo, the United States, 
and British colonies. On the other hand, 
the prewar Cameroun market reached a 
$15,000 import peak, chiefly from France, 
and including a quantity of china. In 
1943, $26,000 worth of ceramics, also in- 
cluding china, was imported almost ex- 
clusively from England. 

It is believed that American pottery 
exporters would find their best market 
serving the large native population. 
During the war years many types of 
enameled trade goods have been im- 
ported, including enamelware wtensils of 
American manufacture. Any imported 
earthenware would have to compete with 
the low-price clap products made by na- 
tive artisans. 

There appears to be a small but in- 
creasing market for higher-grade ceram- 
ics in French Cameroun but none in 
French Equatorial Africa. 


NIGERIAN POTTERY INDUSTRY 


Pottery production in Nigeria is lim- 
ited. Containers for holding water and 
small heavy dishes for cooking food are 
the principal products made. The pot- 
tery is made of local red clay and is 
crudely fired and poorly finished. The 
Nigerian pottery industry has been un- 
able to meet the competition of inexpen- 
sive European pottery with the result 
that it has declined. 

Before the war, pottery products were 
imported from Japan, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, and southern Europe. English 
and United States pottery found it dif- 
ficult to compete on a price basis with 
the products imported from those coun- 
tries. 

Today all the imported pottery sold in 
Nigeria is from Great Britain and the 
United States. Market possibilities for 
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the continued export of pottery products 
to Nigeria are dependent on the ability 
to meet competition from low-price 
products. 


PoTTERY PRODUCTION IN SAUDI ARABIA 


The making of pottery in Saudi Arabia 
is not an organized industry but is a 
family enterprise, all the members shar- 
ing in the labor of collecting the clay, 
bringing water, working and molding the 
cally, and gathering fuel and tending the 
fire for the oven. Pottery is produced 
mainly in Mecca and Medina. Some is 
made in Jidda. The final product is a 
natural reddish color, as no pigments 
are used for coloring. A variety of 
shapes and sizes of cooking pots, water 
jars, vases, and food storage receptacles 
= made, all of them crude but service- 
able. 

The baking ovens are home-made mud 
affairs fueled with any bits of brush, 
chips, wood, or inflammable rubbish that 
can be gathered. 

The families bring their handiwork 
to the market as soon as a load is ac- 
cumulated and sell it to a merchant. 
Prices are placed on the goods according 
to size and weight, ranging from about 
3.6 cents for a small spice jar to between 
$1.20 and $1.60 for a 5 or 6 gallon water 
jar. 

No pottery is exported from Saudi Ara- 
bia and no imports were recorded in 
1938, the only year for which import 
statistics for this country have been 
compiled. 

There is a heavy demand among mer- 
chants for chinaware, and it is antici- 
pated that after the war orders will be 
placed in India, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of textile raw materials from 
Argentina were much higher during 1944 
than in the preceding year. Shipments 
of manufactured textile items dropped 
precipitately, despite the fact that most 
mills operated at capacity, 24 hours a 
day, throughout the year. Selected 
items are given in the following table: 


Argentine Textile Exports, 1943 and 1944 























1943 1944 
Item Q 
tity Value tity Value 
Tons Pesos Tons Pesos 

Wetba. aie 88, 700} 166, 700, 000/90, 200) 146, 500, 000 
Cotton. __.........} 8,200} 6, 700, 000}10, 300} 9, 400, 000 
Horsehair__........ 800} 3, 100, 000)_____- 100, 600 
Horsetail hair_._._- 1, 300) 14, 000, 000} 1, 500) 20, 800, 000 
Wool yarn_.__...-- 1, 109} 15, 900,000) 690} 11, 900, 000 
Cotton cloth._..._. 2, 862) 29, 700, 000) 1, 183) 11, 600, 000 
Wool and _ wool 

mixed cloth._...- 2, 245) 40, 000, 000) 1, 503) 32, 000, 000 
Rayon cloth. __...-. 324} 12, 000, 000 60| 2, 900, 000 
Cotton canvas and 

EEE: 1, 286} 6,100,000) 337) 1,300,000 
Cotton stockings...| 473) 11,700,000) 115) 2,600,000 
Cotton ready-to- 

3 teckeduace 912) 14, 700,000} 281) 5,000, 000 
Wool or mixture 

ready-to-wear ___- 495) 10, 300,000; 313) 9, 100, 000 

| RISES SSA ee ST ..--| 55, 500, 000)... _.- | 23, 100, 000 

| 
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TEXTILE SITUATION IN ICELAND 


Numerous new industrial establish- 
ments were registered in Iceland during 
1944. These included a net making and 
repair shop, an oilskin cloth factory, a 
clothes factory, and a dressmaking firm. 
Products of a textile nature manufac- 
tured for the domestic market were pro- 
duced by 10 knitting goods manufactur- 
ers, 2 factories making work clothes, 1 
factory producing sailors’ clothes, 6 man- Average rate Latest available quotation 
ufacturers of overcoats, shirts, and other - asi 
garments, and 5 factories making fishing 





NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to i; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 
gourdes to a dollar. 








Approxi- 
gear. Numerous small establishments on Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange April mate 
° _ - 2 (an. an. O45 . iva- } 
the island have not been included in this “aaah” | sae’ (tee | Be) foe Date 


enumeration. ly) U. 8. 

At the close of 1944 Iceland had 610,000 neaninamnes A 
sheep, as compared with 600,000 in the Re 
preceding year. About 484 metric tons Sana ie : : : oS). OSS | oe ae 
of wool were produced in 1944. No wool Bid. 44 4.94 494) 4.94 024 Do, 
4 4 4 4 
5 1 





Argentina.| Paper peso 








was exported, although shipments in es : Free market 06 03 04 05 . 2469 | Do. 
m 4 rig P >) . 9 ¢ 9 y 9 9 49 IE 4 
1943 totaled 1,107,560 kilograms. Like- Bolivia Boliviano a d - q 4 - o = ~ 7 = 4 ane Ae 1945 
wise, no shipments of horsehair were Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official ; 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Apr. 30, 1945 
9 ‘ : Free market 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 0513 Do. 
made during 1944, but 1,670 kilograms Special free market 20. 43 20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 0500 Do. 
were exported in the preceding year. Ex- Chile.____.| Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | May 31, 1945 
ports of eiderdown amounted to 91 kilo- Supers Gratt ol: oeeet eel eee pray ag 
: Free market 32. 37 31.85 32. 26 32. 98 . 0303 Do. 
grams during 1944, whereas none were “DP. P.”"2 31.00 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
reported in 1943. Colombia. do ape gw bank 1,75 1.75 1.75 | 1.746 5727 | Apr. 30, 1945 
. 3ank of Republic | 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
Imports included the following: Curb 1. 76 1. 75 1.83 | 1.835 5450 Do. 
Costa Rica |} Colon_. Uncontrolled 5. 65 5. 66 5. 66 5. 66 1767 Do. 
{In crowns]! Controlled 5. 62 5, 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free : 1.00 1.00 1,00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
io Ecuador...| Sucre__.....| Central Bank (official) 14. 10 14. 06 13.77 | § 13.77 0726 | May 17, 1945 
Item | 1943 1944 Honduras_| Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 4902 | May 31, 1945 
} Fass YE REAL LUSN ee Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4,85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba. Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 .2000 | June 9, 1945 
Spun materials, finished or Curb 5.16 5.72 7.18 7. 233 1383 Do. 
semifinished___-_.........- 539, 000 447, 000 Paraguay_| Paper peso__| Official 333. 00 ; d 
Yarn and twine____._______- 2, 460, 000 2, 151, 000 Guarani 4__ do 3.10 3.11 3. 12 3.12 . 3205 | May 19, 1945 
Miscellaneous textiles ____- 15, 648,000 | 20, 251, 000 Peru ...| Sol . Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 .1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Technical and special textiles 3,405,000 | 4, 213, 000 Salvador__| Colon do 2. 0 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Textile clothing and hats (all Uruguay__| Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | May 31, 1945 
Saale ecg SAS: 15, 660,000 | 17,032, 000 Free 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do. 
Textile products, other than Venezuela_| Bolivar__...| Controlled é 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3. 35°4 2°85 Do. 
i ee aki oe 1, 459, 000 1, 600, 000 Free : 3.35 3.35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 








1 $1=6.5 crowns. 


Cotton and Products 


SPANISH COTTON SITUATION 


Spain imported 12,816 metric tons of 
cotton during April, making a total of 
46,446 tons for the first 4 months of this 
year. During April of 1944, imports 
amounted to 7,251 tons, making a total 
of 32,750 tons for the January through 
April period of that year. 


' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros.and centavos to the dollar. 

? Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 

3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 
fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





SPINNING OPERATIONS, U. K. delivered by cart and truck during March 





Mill operations were on a normal basis 
during April, the improved supply of 
electrical current permitting two or even 
three shifts, 6 days a week. 

Up to the end of April authorization 
had been granted for the planting of 
46,160 hectares of cotton, as compared 
with 52,400 hectares at the correspond- 
ing date of 1944. About 97 percent of 
the cotton will be planted on unirrigated 
land, producing medium staple Upland. 
The remaining 3 percent will be planted 
on irrigated land and will be of the 
Egyptian variety, with a slightly longer 


fiber. 
Wool and Products 


PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


During 1944, 13,057,429 sheep were 
being raised in French Morocco, as com- 
pared with 12,870,472 in the preceding 
year. It is reported that 3,800 metric 
tons of wool were produced in 1944. 
There was no wool-production report for 
1943 for comparison. 


Wool spinners in the United Kingdom 
are unable to keep up with the demand, 
and during the first week in May had 
sufficient business on hand to keep their 
frames fully occupied for at least 6 
months. Consequently they were not 
eager to accept new orders and did so 
only with the distinct understanding of 
an extended delivery date. 

This yarn shortage retards production 
throughout the woolen industry and is 
felt in all branches, including the ready- 
to-wear clothing industry. 

The only solution appears to be a re- 
turn of women workers to the spinning 
mills. However, because of the higher 
salaries paid in the war industries, such 
a transfer of workers is expected to be 
at a decidedly slow rate. 


DELIVERIES TO MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


April deliveries of wool to the Monte- 
video market from the interior of Uru- 
guay amounted to 3,069,040 kilograms, 
which, added to the 1,097,391 kilograms 


but not previously recorded, brought the 
total for the season which began October 
1, 1944, to 62,324,406 kilograms as com- 
pared with 54,790,812 kilograms for the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
season. 

The market was active during the first 
week of April with some price advances. 
Prices were maintained throughout the 
month despite less activity during the 
latter half, because of limited stock. 

Exports of wool from Montevideo since 
the start of the season aggregated 118,451 
bales (approximately 483 kilograms 
each) as of April 30, 1945, as compared 
with 62,793 bales in the corresponding 
months of 1943-44. 


Wearing Apparel 


CLOTHING FACTORY TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
PANAMA 


A clothing factory is to be established 
in Panama, according to information re- 
leased toward the end of May. The com- 
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pany has agreed to produce at least 75 
suits daily, and expects to employ a mini- 
mum of 850 Panamanian workers. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Imports INTO CURACAO 


Imports of tobacco manufactures into 
Curacao for the year 1943, the latest for 
which statistics are available, are shown 
in the following table: 





| 





|Other 
to- 
: ¥ iis ‘ieorattae | VaCCO 
Country of origin Cigars Cigarettes | man- 
| ufac- 
| | tures 
- 1. _ 
| Gross 
kilo- 
Pieces | Number \grams 
Colombia .| 4,955, 900) 707, 000)... 
Brazil! 2, 247, 000) : 3 
Jamaica ith SIS Bol a ae 
United States 424, 900/1, 165, 645, 000/65, 830 
Venezuela 294, 300) 1, 597, 000 80 
Dominican Republic 204,300 96, 264, 000 78 
Cuba 105, 700) ae 26 
England 3, 966, 000 57 
Trinidad 37, 689, 000 ‘ 
Panama 1, 200, 000)... 
Argentina ‘ st 46 
Other countries 161, 500 3, 417, 000) 15 
Total _.. 10, 014, 700)1, 310, 485, 000/66, 132 





PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Tobacco production in Mexico in 1944 
reached an all-time high of 20,000 metric 
tons. Of the total production, about 
15,000 tons were light tobacco produced 
in Nayarit, and the remaining 5,000 tons 
were dark tobacco from other producing 
areas. Prices attained new high levels, 
resulting in a profitable season for grow- 
ers. The demand for tobacco and to- 
bacco products continued to increase, 
with factories, chiefly those manufactur- 
ing cigarettes, working full time to meet 
the demand. Plans at the close of 1944 
called for increased acreages in view of 
the expectations of even more favorable 
prices than those received in 1944. 





Establishing Inter- 
national Sample 


Fairs in the U. S. 


(Continued from p. 9) 


The buildings and the 721,000 square 
feet of fair grounds are owned by the 
city of Brussels. The fair has the 
sponsorship of the Government. Serv- 
ices concerned with fairs and exhibitions 
are located in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and in the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. Moreover, there exists a mixed 
Royal Commission on Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions which includes representatives of 
commerce, industry, and of the interested 
Government departments. The Brussels 
International Industries Fair became the 
Sample fair having the most interna- 
tional character, since in 1939 50 per- 
cent of its exhibitors were foreign and 
came from 28 countries. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for Trade-mark Class No. and Product 
registration of the following trade- CH OweT so 35 ness 75—Drugs and phar- 
marks was published in the Boletin meg prod- 
Oficial of June 12, 1945. Opposition must ‘ 

7 Gritoligon.. .. 2 cnn Do. 
be filed before July 16, 1945: ita, <2 Do. 
Trade-mark Class No. and Product Cro veren. occ csad Do. 
AERATOR DIES F 14¢—Mntire cles. . menses ees 7 
NS RFE SPREE 16—Entire class. - er paiheeenneas ’ 

Grttogitel.........-... Do. 
MIRO is ti cei eset gs oc hen cS eae 10—Entire class. Grifovagin-.----_--.. Do 
CNN Ss bitin Kreilhibe nienisiionens 2—Entire class. Grifosolgan_.....-._-. Do. 
Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- Grifobrol _------------ Do. 
istration of the following trade-marks Gfifodilan-----------. Do. 
‘ 7 Griovitan.... 40.5. Do. 
was published in the Diario Oficial of Grifodilon.___..____-. Do. 
June 15, 1945. Opposition must be filed Crossed Keys__------- Do. 
within 30 days from date of publication: El Gigante--_--.----- Do. 
Despacilina___.-..---- Do. 
Trade-mark Class No. and Product Withiee he Do. 
GRIMS sos So sce 75—Drugs and phar- Lait De Lys Junol-_---. Do. 
maceutical prod- Fleurs De Lys Junol-_- Do. 
ucts. p>.” Re curiae tereprer Al ee Do. 
PN 6 os Son oi ee Do. Hormoestrol-_-_..-.---- Do. 
Cham-Ferfil__........- Do. We oe nc ees Do. 
MRS bina inc dete Do. Denes owe ce Do. 
Borosodine Lumiere_- Do. BRON naisthinia em Ses Spb Do. 
Giese Sia ce nia Do. Weagone. ....82c2. Do. 
SIN Lidia the oi Do. Rath sn haa Do. 
UII tee ite e we Do. TON as ict en piadhiccgn db enti hae Do. 
ER a Aree: Do. El Minorista---_----~---. 82—Periodical publi- 
yo! |. |: eee ners ae Do. cation. 
Cea cua ees Do. Cuadernos Del Pacifico_ Do. 
I pis sicsivsins tacos tee Do. Politica Y Espiritu_-_-_ Do. 
Gree. eS Do. Popular Mechanics- --. Do. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA NETHERLANDS 


During the interwar period, Czecho- 
slovakia was extremely activé in the 
field of fairs and exhibitions, to which 
it owes a great part of its success in the 
promotion of foreign trade. The most 
important fair is located at Prague. A 
special unit at the Czechoslovakian De- 
partment of Commerce is entrusted with 
the handling of questions having to do 
with fairs. 

FRANCE 


Most of the French sample fairs are 
nonprofit organizations, initiated and 
subsidized by the cities in which they 
are held. A unit on Fairs and Exhi- 
bitions forms part of the Ministry of 
Commerce. As in Belgium, there is a 
Mixed Committee on Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions. One of its main activities is the 
coordination and efficient recruitment 
of French exhibitors at foreign exhibi- 
tions and fairs. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Industries Fair limits par- 
ticipation to exhibitors from the British 
Empire, but is attended by buyers from 
all over the world. The fair is composed 
of two parts: the principal one in Lon- 
don, in the buildings of Earl’s Court, is 
organized by the British Department of 
Overseas Trade; while the mechanical 
and hardware section in Birmingham is 
operated by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, with the cooperation of the 
Department of Overseas Trade. The 
Department of Overseas Trade also or- 
ganizes British participation in foreign 
fairs and expositions and appoints in 
each case a special fair commissioner. 


The Utrecht Fair was run by a com- 
mittee appointed by the City of Utrecht 
as a nonprofit organization with small 
subsidies from the Dutch Government, 
which gave it its complete moral sup- 
port and appointed Prince Bernhard as 
the Government’s Commissioner. Par- 
ticipation of the Netherlands in foreign 
fairs and exhibition is handled by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs with the 
cooperation of the Utrecht Fair and a 
special national committee for the re- 
cruitment of exhibitors. A unit of the 
Ministry of Colonies is entrusted with 
the organization of Netherlands Indies 
sections at fairs abroad. 


SPAIN 


The most important Spanish sample 
fair is in Barcelona, and is operated by 
the city with the support of the Na- 
tional Government. The latter handles 
the participation of Spain in fairs and 
exhibitions abroad. : 


SWITZERLAND 


The main Swiss sample fair at Basel is, 
technically, not’an international sample 
fair, since no foreign exhibitors have 
so far been admitted, although buyers 
from many countries regularly attend 
this fair. As announced recently, the 
Fair Committee contemplates a change 
of policy by admitting foreign exhibitors. 
The Basel Sample Fair is run in the form 
of a cooperative with the support of the 
city of Basel and of the semiofficial Of- 
fice for the Development of Trade. This 
latter is a very efficient organization for 
the promotion of foreign trade, com- 
posed of representatives of private en- 
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terprise, but supported and subsidized 
by the Swiss Federal Government. The 
Swiss Office for the Development of 
Trade organizes, with the collaboration 
of the Basel Fair, Swiss participation in 
fairs and exhibitions abroad and national 
Swiss exhibits in foreign countries. 


TURKEY 


Turkey is noted for its Izmir Sample 
Fair, one of the most important trade 
fairs of the Middle East. On the eve 
of World War II, and as a feature of the 
modernization of Turkey, there was a 
project to reorganize the fair in order to 
adapt it to the technique used in the 
most advanced sample fairs in Europe. 


OTHER FAIRS 


In the period preceding World War II, 
there were at least 30 sample fairs in 
Europe with more than local interest, at 
which a substantial amount of foreign 
trade was transacted. The world’s most 
famous and oldest fair was the Leipzig 
International Sample Fair, which can 
now be counted out, for practical pur- 
poses. 


Mixed Planning Committee 


The cooperation of business and civic 
organizations, government, State, and 
municipal authorities, contributed much 
to the successful operation of sample 
fairs. The article on International 
Sample Fairs published in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 19, 1944, pro- 
posed the formation of a Mixed Planning 
Committee consisting of representatives 
of industry, chambers of commerce, and 
other business groups and of interested 
Government departments, for the pur- 
pose of examining all questions related to 
American promotion of and participation 
in international sample fairs. Such 
fair and exhibition boards have been 
most valuable wherever they were estab- 
lished. A unit in an appropriate Gov- 
ernment department might well act as 
the secretariat to this committee. Some 
of the tentative functions of such a 
committee and its secretariat would be: 

1. To act as a consulting organ to 
planners, exhibitors, and buyers on all 
matters of sample fairs at home and 
abroad; 

2. To assemble data on international 
sample fairs abroad and distribute this 
information; 

3. To examine and initiate plans for 
the establishment of international sam- 
ple fairs in this country; 

4. To organize, with the help of For- 
eign Service officers, American participa- 
tion in foreign fairs and foreign partici- 
pation in American fairs; 

5. To coordinate all fairs and exhibits 
of a commercial and international char- 
acter, whether general or specialized, in 
the United States; 

6. To recommend United States par- 
ticipation in international organizations 
of fairs and exhibitions, such as the 
Union of International Sample Fairs, the 
International Exhibition Bureau, or 
their successors, the Committee on In- 
ternational Fairs and Exhibitions of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
and the like; 






FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


: Reports : é 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, June 23, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The June 23 issue 
contains these articles: 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


APPROVAL BY THE SENATE OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS BILL. 


FORMATION OF NEW GOVERNMENT IN 
ITALY. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF POWER. Ad- 
dress by Acting Secretary Grew. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 
from the President to Congress. 


GEOPOLITICS AT MUNICH. Russell H. 
Fifield. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF SOVIET-AMERI- 
CAN MuTUAL AID AGREEMENT. 


Message 


RaDIO-TELEPHONE SERVICE BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


VICTORY IN OKINAWA. Message from 
Prime Minister Churchill to the Presi- 
dent. 


STATUS OF CIVIL AVIATION DOCUMENTs, 
Other Publications 


PosTWAR FOREIGN TRADE EMPLOYMENT 
AND SALES PROSPECTS IN OHIO. Eugene 
Van Cleef. 1945. 36 pp. Information 
obtained from Ohio exporters, based on 
their present judgment, of postwar for- 
eign-trade employment and sales. 


Available from: Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


THESE ARE THE RvussIANsS. Richard E. 
Lauterbach. 1945. 368 pp. Price, $3. 
The author gives his view of how the 
Russians have lived and fought, built 
and suffered, progressed and planned, 
during the war; what steps they have 
taken toward the task of reconstruction, 
what they plan for themselves, and what 
they expect from the world in the future. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


WHAT THE SOUTH AMERICANS THINK OF 
Us. Carleton Beals, Herschel Brickell, 
Samuel Guy Inman, and Bryce Oliver. 
1945. 400 pp. Price, $3. The authors 
discuss the necessity of a better under- 
standing of the problems to be solved 
in creating the harmony essential to the 
economic well being of the Americas 
and to world peace. 

Available from: Robert M. McBride 
and Company, 116 East 16th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 


THE BasIs OF SOVIET STRENGTH. George 
B. Cressey. 1945. 287 pp. Price, $3. A 
survey of raw materials, pioneering agri- 
culture, climate, expanding industry, 
racial backgrounds, and regional charac- 
teristics, with maps and pictures. 

Available from: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18, 
N. Y. 





7. To recommend United States par- 
ticipation in international conventions 
and treaties related to fairs and exhi- 
bitions. 


Reviving World Trade 


At the International Business Confer- 
ence at Rye, stress was laid on the im- 
portant role of sample fairs in the 
reconstruction of the world economy as 
a mechanism for the promotion of for- 
eign trade, when it was stated that 
“world trade, if it is to be revived, needs 
more than ever this machinery of in- 


ternational business. International 
sample fairs should thus be reorganized 
as soon as possible where they existed in 
our 52 countries, and be created, accord- 
ing to the most improved and up-to-date 
techniques, where they do not yet exist.” 

The prospects of the United States 
postwar import and export market may 
well prove to be an irresistible magnet to 
a substantial number of potential ex- 
hibitors and buyers at American inter- 
national sample fairs, provided that 
such fairs are carefully and efficiently 
organized from the very start according 
to the newest methods and with the 
benefit of the best experience available. 
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Commerce Department Representative Delivers 
Congratulatory Address Upon Inauguration of 
Peru's New Experimental Station at Tingo 


Maria 


This week has witnessed, at Tingo 
Maria, Peru, the formal inauguration of 
the new Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion from which notable and far-reach- 
ing accomplishments are _ expected. 
Representing Secretary Wallace and the 
U. S. Department of Commerce at the 
ceremonies was Charles C. Concannon, 
Chief of the Chemical Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mr. 
Concannon’s address, outlining the sig- 
nificance and potentialities of the event, 
is reproduced below: 


The inauguration of the Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station in Tingo Maria is an 
occasion for gratification not only among 
the people of Peru, but also in the United 
States and throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The opening of the Station marks 
the beginning of a new phase in the success- 
ful development of an enterprise the pur- 
pose and scope of which have aroused the 
interest and admiration of all who either 
directly or indirectly have come into contact 
with it. 

Colonization of the Tingo Maria region is 
an event of major importance in the eco- 
nomic annals of the Andean area. It is a 
vivid demonstration of the possibility of 
economic conquest of the Andes and at the 
same time a promise of the eventual integra- 
tion of the vast interior spaces into the 
economy and culture of Peru and through it 
into the economy of the world. It is also a 
testimonial to the vision and courage of 
those who dared to scale the forbidding 
heights of the Cordillera ranges and who by 
building the Lima-Pucallpa highway have 
brought the natural resources of the eastern 
Andes and the lands beyond within a meas- 
urable distance of the economic centers of 
Peru and of the world. 

At the time when the Experimental Sta- 
tion in Tingo Maria was being projected the 
world was in mortal danger of being enslaved 
by seemingly victorious aggressors. The 
peace-loving nations were straining to the 
utmost their material and moral resources 
in order to contain the enemy. It was only 
proper, therefore, that the Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station planned and conceived in 
the dark days of 1942 should have been at 
least partly placed in the service of the 
United Nations. The primary task that con- 
fronted the democratic world was to end the 
war victoriously at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and this task of necessity overshadowed 
all other considerations. The fact that the 
people of Peru conceived the task in no other 
way and that they willingly placed the varied 
resources of Tingo Maria in the service of 
the Four Freedoms is, therefore, a source of 
profound satisfaction. 

The war in Europe is now happily ended. 
The continent whence much of our civiliza- 
tion and culture came is no longer a source 
of danger to the freedom of the Western 
Hemisphere. But the task which the United 
Nations have undertaken is only half- 
finished. For while victory in the Pacific is 
certain the enemy is still powerful and re- 
sourceful. So it is that complete demobili- 
zation of the material and moral resources 
of the United Nations is still a thing of the 
future, however certain and near that future 
is’ So it is, also, that the United Nations 
will continue to rely upon Tingo Maria and 
its Experimental. Station for those strategic 
materials which it is able to provide most 
speedily and most economically. It is to be 
hoped that the war effort of the Agricultural 
Experimental Station and the area it serves 
will not last much longer, and that the ma- 
terials and produce of Tingo Maria which at 


present go to the battlefronts will before 
long enter the channels of peaceful trade. 

Like other similar establishments the 
Agricultural Experimental Station at Tingo 
Maria has two main objectives. One is to 
devise through study and experimentation 
the best possible methods of exploitation of 
the agricultural resources of the area. The 
other and more specific task is to disseminate 
the accumulated knowledge as widely as pos- 
sible and to instruct the farmers in the ap- 
plication of the new methods. It is in the 
achieving of the second objective that the 
Experimental Station will play a most vital 
part in the economic life of Tingo Maria and 
of Peru. By raising the productivity of agri- 
cultural labor, by adapting production to the 
potentialities of the region, the Experimental 
Station will promote higher levels of living 
and will thus contribute to the economic 
stability and well-being of the country. 

The people and the Government of the 
United States have an abiding interest in 
the economic welfare of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,. They are conscious of the economic 
interdependence of all the American Repub- 
lics. They know that although the economy 
of the United States is strong it is not self- 
sufficient, and that no enduring prosperity 
is possible except in a world of expanding 
trade and rising levels of living. It is entirely 
in keeping with this conviction that the 
United States proposed the adoption of the 
Economic Charter of the Americas, approved 
at the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, at Mexico City. If 
the Agricultural Experimental Station be- 
comes the instrument through which some 
of the aspirations of the Economic Charter 
can be realized it will have fulfilled its pur- 
pose and it will thereby earn the gratitude 
and respect not only of the people of Peru 
but of the people of the United States and of 
the Western Hemisphere as well. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Tingo Maria is a cooperative enterprise. It 
is the result of the joint efforts of the Gov- 
ernments and peoples of Peru and the United 
States. Both nations recognize the impor- 
tance of the success of the undertaking. 
The United States no less than Peru hopes 
that the Station will materially contribute 
to the broadening and strengthening of 
Peru's national economy and in this man- 
ner insure Peru’s participation on an ever- 
increasing scale in the expansion of world 
trade. The problems which will confront 
the world after the war will surpass in mag- 
nitude and complexity the resources and 
power of any single nation. Cooperation is 
an indispensable condition if these difficult 
questions are to be at all solved. This is 
now an axiom in international relations, as 
evidenced in the many international confer- 
ences that dealt with various postwar eco- 
nomic problems. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to see the principle of economic cooperation 
realized in practice. 

It is particularly encouraging to see the 
principle of cooperation at work in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Inter-American solidarity 
has undergone a severe test in the past 5 
years and has not been found wanting. On 
the contrary, out of the ordeal of this war 
the inter-American system has emerged 
stronger than ever before. Increasingly in 
recent years cooperation between the Amer- 
ican States has encompassed economic and 
social problems in addition to political and 
diplomatic issues. Increasingly, too, we 
have come to realize that unity between the 
countries of this Hemisphere, as indeed of 
the world, cannot be fully attained unless 
the principle of mutual assistance is broad- 
ened to include economic activities. For in 
its broader aspects prosperity based on full 
employment is indivisible. It is at the same 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Alcoholic Beverages, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador. 

Chemicals, Importers and Dealers—Peru. 

Dry Goods and Clothing, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Union of South Africa. 

Fruits and Nuts, Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Mexico. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materials, Importers 
and Dealers—Peru. 

Seeds and Bulbs, Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters, Costa Rica. 





Philippine Plants 
in Need of Repairs 
and Replacements 


(Continued from p. 10) 


amination by an Army engineer indi- 
cates that a considerable tonnage of re- 
pair and replacement parts will be 
required for reconstruction work—a 
project that will require at least 6 
months after the materials are at hand. 

No estimate has been made as to the 
extent of repairs necessary at the El 
Real mill, where bomb damage was con- 
siderable. Likewise little information is 
available concerning the mill at Na- 
sugbu; but, since certain units of the 
plant were used by the Japanese for 
grinding cane and making alcohol, it 
may be presumed that the main damage 
was suffered by the sugar-house equip- 
ment. 

Even in the case of badly damaged 
mills, the crushing apparatus (except- 
ing in some cases the power plant) is in- 
tact. With only minor repairs, 5 of 
Luzon’s 10 mill-operated distilleries can 
go into operation. The other 5 distiller- 
ies were destroyed. 

Since much small equipment was 
looted by the Japanese, the mills are 
short of such items as machine tools, 
hand tools, oil boxes, belting, and elec- 
trical apparatus. 





time the surest guaranty of peace. If, there- 
fore, the Agricultural Experimental Station 
now being inaugurated will help to raise the 
levels of living in Tingo Maria and in this 
manner contribute to the economic well- 
being of Peru it will have strengthened the 
foundation upon which rests the inter- 
American system and by the same token it 
will have rendered prosperity and peace 
throughout the world more secure. 

It is, indeed, a great pleasure to extend 
greetings and best wishes to the Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station of Tingo Maria. 
May it prosper and may it accomplish its 
mission with honor and distinction. 
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Latin American 
Markets for Wom- 


en’s Outerwear 


(Continued from p. 7) 


“shorts” might aid materially in realiz- 
ing the full extent of this market. 

In considering the possibilities of a 
larger market for very inexpensive cot- 
ton dresses it is important to take into 
consideration the fact that the largest 
potential consuming area for this type 
of outerwear is located along the Mexico- 
United States border, and residents 
make frequent personal shopping trips 
to Laredo and El Paso, Tex., and to San 
Diego, Calif. In many communities 
practically all of the clothing consumed 
is purchased in this manner. 


Panama and Cuba 


Panama regularly accounts for 13 per- 
cent of United States exports of women’s 
and children’s outerwear to Latin Amer- 
ica, and the express desire of all local 
merchants is to receive a continuous flow 
of shipments from the United States. 
It is a market thoroughly convinced of 
the desirability of American-made gar- 
ments, and, provided purchasing power 
is maintained at an adequate level after 
the war, there is no reason to believe that 
the situation will change. Inability to 
procure adequate stocks of outerwear 
during the last few years probably will 
result in a relatively greater demand in 
the immediate postwar period, but 
whether the market can be expanded 
permanently will depend upon numer- 
ous unknown factors. At present the 
normal annual demand for women’s, 
misses’, and children’s ready-made 
dresses is estimated at close to 500,000 
units, at least half of the requests be- 
ing for women’s rayon dresses of mod- 
erate price. 

The Cuban market for ready-made 
dresses is essentially limited to garments 
which can retail for less than $10, but 
within that scope market possibilities 
appear excellent. Current demand far 
exceeds the supply available, so it can 
be safely assumed that increased sales 
will take place as soon as more regular 
shipments from the United States be- 
come possible. Trade estimates indi- 
cate that approximately 150,000 dresses, 
primarily rayon, of United States manu- 
facture could be sold in Cuba if they 
were available in normal] times. Chief 
obstacles to really extensive trade in 
women’s outerwear in the smaller com- 
munities of the interior are the reluct- 
ance of retailers to purchase from 
samples, and their inability to dispose of 
more than one or two of each style 
number. 


Curacao’s Position 


From the standpoint of per capita ex- 
penditure on United States outerwear, 
Curacao ranks first among the areas 
under consideration. Prosperity in the 
form of a very large petroleum-refining 
industry is largely responsible for the 
better-than-average purchasing power 
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of the colony, but the special fondness 
that Curacao women have for stylish 
clothes also contributes toward making 
it one of the most attractive small mar- 
kets in the Western Hemisphere. Dur- 
ing the years 1939, 1940, and 1944 an 
average of approximately 16 percent of 
United States outerwear shipments to 
Latin American markets went to that 
small Dutch island off the coast of 
Venezuela. However, it is reliably under- 
stood that at least a fair proportion of 
clothing imports into the Netherlands 
West Indies are later reexported to 
neighboring countries. 

It is somewhat doubtful that any 
noticeable expansion will take place 
after the war. Consumption is just 
about at the saturation point now, and 
it is even possible that dollar sales will 
decline slightly from their present level 
when United States Military and Naval 
activities on the island cease to be of 
importance. 

On the other hand, if retail distribut- 
ing facilities were improved, if closer 
contacts between American manufac- 
turers and local dealers would result in 
the availability of more appropriate 
styles, and, finally, if more of the larger 
sizes could be obtained, it is entirely 
probable that those women who now 
prefer to have their outerwear made by 
dressmakers (about 25 percent of the 
population) could be persuaded to buy 
garments made in the United States. 


Popular in Colombia 


Present tariff rates in Colombia make 
it almost impossible for the middle- and 
low-income groups to purchase imported 
outerwear, but among the women of the 
highest-income group, representing per- 
haps 10 percent of the population, United 
States outerwear is very popular. It is 
of interest that Colombians enjoy the 
novelty of purchasing imported goods, a 
factor which certainly could be pushed. 

As for expanding the market after the 
war, Colombian merchants emphasize 
the fact that, although United States 
goods are preferred, credit terms will 
play a large part in determining where 
orders are placed in the future. British 
exporters, for instance, are not asking 
for letters of credit but, instead, are 
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taking orders for clothing with credit 
terms of 60 days’ sight draft, payment 
on arrival of the merchandise with a 2 
percent discount. Unless United States 
exporters meet the same terms of trade, 
it is feared that a large part of the 
Colombian market now open to them 
may be lost. 

As of possible interest to American 
manufacturers anxious to obtain and 
hold the goodwill of Colombian mer. 
chants, it is pointed out that prompt 
shipment and delivery is appreciated by 
local dealers and they express a willing- 
ness to pay slightly more for United 
States goods delivered on time than for 
European goods delivered with greater 
delay. Advertising and promotional 
campaigns probably could intensify the 
demand in Colombia for United States 
outerwear, the mediums indicated as 
having the greatest potential power 
being full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments, colored poster pictures of latest 
styles (using models of a Latin type), 
illustrated catalogs, stylebooks, radio ad- 
vertising, news reels showing the latest 
fashions and innovations, and colored 
still pictures which can be flashed on the 
theater screen just before the start of 
the feature presentation. 


What of Argentina? 


Argentina presents a_ particularly 
knotty problem with regard to sales of 
United States outerwear for while it is 
one of the more progressive of the Latin 
American countries and should, by vir- 
tue of its concentration of population in 
large urban centers, represent a fruitful 
market for high quality goods, actually 
it is one of the most difficult consumer 
goods markets in which to compete. 

Local manufacturing already provides 
for nearly 99 percent of the cloaks and 
dresses worn in Argentina and further- 
more it is understood that the Govern- 
ment is contemplating fresh measures 
providing for additional duties on im- 
ports of all goods which might be ex- 
pected to offer competition to native 
products. 


Limiting Factors Summarized 


Exclusive of Argentina, the 6 countries 
just reviewed have represented in the 
past about 80 percent of the total market 
for women’s and children’s outerwear in 
Latin America, and although collective 
sales to the remaining 25 countries and 
colonies have by no means been incon- 
siderable, participation of individual 
marketing areas has been severely 
limited by one or another of the follow- 
ing factors: The inherent smallness of 
the area; various internal economic pres- 
sures; exchange restrictions; tariffs; 
trade controls; or by any combination of 
these. Greater sales in all countries and 
colonies, however, might well be stimu- 
lated through a broader program of edu- 
cation and institutional advertising. 

Retail-store owners are particularly in 
need of expert guidance in buying and 
merchandising techniques and should be 
encouraged to follow the practice of de- 
pending upon resident buying offices for 
the selection of suitable styles. This 
practice has proved most helpful over a 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
July 2, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 630—Current Export Bulletin No. 
253, June 25, 1945 


I. Certificates of Necessity issued by Argentina 
prior to October 1, 1944 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that, effective July 1, 1945, Certi- 
ficates of Necessity issued by Argentina prior 
to October 1, 1944, will no longer be valid. 

B. Export license applications covering ex- 
portations to Argentina supported by Certifi- 
cates of Necessity issued prior to October 1, 
1944, will not be considered by the Foreign 
Economic Administration, therefore, but will 
be returned without action to the applicant. 


II. Addition of Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Luxembourg, and The Netherlands to 
Country Group G 


Effettive June 27, 1945, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Luxembourg, and The Netherlands 
are included in Country Group G. All gen- 
eral license provisions applicable to Group G 
destinations are hereby extended to include 
these countries. 4 

The provisions of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 129, extending general 
license G-Post privileges to Belgium and 
France are hereby rescinded in view of the 
more generous privileges accorded to Country 
Group G destinations. The removal of gen- 
eral license G-Post does not prevent mail 
shipments to Belgium and France under any 
general license authorized to Group G 
destinations. 


No. 631—Current Export Bulletin No. 
254, June 25, 1945 


I. Errata. Comprehensive Export Schedule 


No. 18 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
upon review, is found to have a number of 
errors—typographical and factual—of a kind 
common to a publication of this size, where 
speed of printing and distribution is essen- 
tial. The corrections are listed below with 
page numbers. It is suggested that persons 
having Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
18 make the indicated changes in their copies. 


Page Correction 
5 Part 8, Exports to Procedural Group A 
Destinations, page number should 
read 184. 

18 Under VEGETABLE OILS & FATS, IN- 
EDIBLE, the subheading Vegetable 
oil foods (follows 224801) should read 
Vegetable oil foots. 

22 309990, Knit apparel, n. e. s. (except 
men’s), should read Knit apparel, 
n. e. s. (include men’s and boys’). 

47 700005, Direct current (generators), 
Schedule B number should read 
700000. 

48 705500, Accessories & parts for motors, 
delete X in BLT column. 

55 745805, Welding torch sets & parts, dol- 
lar values in GLV G+4 and G-POST 
columms should read 25. 

62 799590, Wheels, except automobile and 
car, should read 799500, Wheels, 


n: é. 8. 
90 Brommethylethyl ketone. Page refer- 
(mustard gas). 


erence should read 210. 
Page reference should read 210. 


B 


Dichlorethyl sulfide 
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Page Correction 

162 Item 43, page reference in line 4 of 
paragraph a should read 194. 

170 Item 1, page reference in line 7 of para- 
graph a should read 168. 

220 Parcel Post Shipments, page reference 
should read 208. 

221 Violations—Denial of Export License, 


page reference should read 209. 


II. Revised List of Commodities for Commer- 
cigl Exrportations to Middle East Destina- 
tions Requiring Approval of the Middle 
East Supply Center 


A. The list of commodities requiring ap- 
proval by the Middle East Supply Center in 
Cairo appearing in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 185, paragraph h, is re- 
vised in accordance with the list in part D 
below. The commodities on this list which 
are being supplied through commercial chan- 
nels in the United States are preceded by an 
asterisk. Applications for export licenses for 
the commodities listed in part D and not 
preceded by an asterisk are not likely to be 
granted. 

Exporters are reminded that export license 
applications for these commodities should 
not be submitted prior to notification by the 
Foreign Economic Administration to the ex- 
porter that the proposed shipment has been 
approved by the Middle East Supply Center 
in Cairo. 

B. Exporters may continue to submit ap- 
plications for commodities not listed in part 
D upon receipt of the importer’s order. They 
are cautioned that the import requirements 
of Middle East destinations are still appli- 
cable to these commodities and that ship- 
ments which are not covered by import li- 
censes may be subject to confiscation upon 
arrival. The exporter should continue to 
give the import license number or indicate 
“none” under question 5 of all export license 
applications (form FEA 419) for proposed 
shipments to Middle East Destinations. 
Normally, preference will be given to appli- 
cations covered by import licenses, as these 
orders have thé certification of the country 
of destination. Accordingly, it is unlikely 
that favorable consideration will be given 
applications not covered by import licenses 
for commodities in restricted supply or ap- 
plications of such tonnage that the move- 
ment of import licensed goods would be 
jeopardized. 

C. The . Middle East Division, Foreign 
Economic Administration, has moved from 
837 17th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., to 
Room 2748, Temporary T Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Inquiries relating to the re- 
vised list of commodities should therefore be 
directed to the new address. 

D. Commodities Requiring Approval by the 
Middle East Supply Center in Cairo: 





Commodity Schedule B No 


Automotive Products—items 
pertaining to automotive 
transportation: 


702800, 703820, 740309, 
793160, 793180, 919098. 
545700, 545830, 545005, 
547400, 643000, 643500, 
709200, 792100, 792305, 
792700, 793150. 
| 790101-790103, 790201, 
790202, 790301 , 790431- 
790465, 790500-790600, 
791200, 792305. 
*Motorcycles and spare parts_.| 795200, 795400. 


*Automotive maintenance 
equipment, CMP No. 251. 
*Automotive replacement 

parts, CMP No. 105. 


*Motor trucks, truck tractors, 
busses, bodies, and chassis. 


* Passenger cars | 790700-791100. 
*Storage batteries. . | 701300. 
*Truck trailers ‘ | 793190. 
Chemicals—(including drugs): | 

* Acetic acid 830000. 

* Acetic anhydride _. 830100. 


July 7, 


1945 





Commodity | 


*Acetone 

*Alcohols: butyl and ethyl 

*Ammonia, anhydrous, indus- 
trial. 

*Ammonium nitrate, for indus- 
trial purposes. | 

*Ammonium phosphate, in- | 
dustrial. 

*Ammonium sulfate, industrial_| 

* Aniline oil ; 

*Aniline salt 

*Butyl acetate 

*Calcium carbide 

*Camphor * 

*Carbon bisulfide 

*Carbon black 

*Carbon tetrachloride 

Casein 

*Chlorates and perchlorates: 
*Potassium chlorate. 
*Potassium perchlorate 
*Sodium chlorate 
*Chlorine 

Chrome chemicals: 

Chromium tanning com- 

pounds. ___ 

Chromic sulfate 
*Potassium bichromate 
*Sodium bichromate _. 

*Chrome pigment, lead 
*Cinchona bark and derivatives! 


*Codeine and salts ' 
Cresols and cresylic acid __ 


DDT: dichlorodiphenyltri- 
chloroethane_. -... 
*Derris___. 


Diacetone alcohol 
*Dichlorodifluoromethane gas | 
(Freon) 
Dicyanodiamide 
*Diphenylamine 
Fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials 
*Ipecac and derivatives 


——$— 


Schedule B No 


| 831600. 


831300, 831598. 


839000. 


838517. 
838598. 
838598. 


| 802515. 


802519. 
831700. 
834100. 


| 832995, 


831900. 


| 842300. 


832910. 


| 006998, 099905, 


835908. 
835998. 
837905. 


| 839200. 


823901. 
839670. 
835700. 


| 836800. 


842905. 


220004, 812498, 


ey 


825801 


812730, 


812750, 813598, 815700, 


813598. 
802409 


820598, 820600 


| 220998. 
| 832998. 


839100. 
838598. 


| 802570. 


850500-855100. 


Nicotine sulfate 820000. 
Phthalic anhydride. 802590 
*Phosphorus - 839887. 
*Pyrethrum: 
Extract 820530. 
Flowers | 220919. 
Powders | 820592 
*Rotenone _. 2a .| 820593 
*Sodium nitrate, industrial. _.| 837998 
*Toluene and toluol 801100 
*Urea, industrial 838525 


Vegetable tanning compounds 
and crude materials 
Food and Food Products: 
Argols and wine lees. 
Barley_. 
Beans, peas, and lentils 
*Peas, dried_. 
Beer 
Bones " 
Citric acid and citrates 
Cocoa, including beans and 
preparations __ 
Coconuts 
Coffee 
Corn (maize 
* Essential oils 
*Fats, oils and oilseeds 


*Castor oil 

*Fish oils and fish liver oils, 
medicinal, bulk only ?. 

*Inedible animal fats and oils, 
except sardine and shark 
oils. 

*Oleomargarine 

*Sulfonated oils 


Fish, salted 
Fish, canned 
*Fruit, canned 
Fruit pulp, other than citrus 
*Fruit sirups and flavors for 
beverages. 
Fruits, dried 
*Fruits, preserved, jellies and 
jams 
*Glucose and dextrose, includ- 
ing dextrosemonohydrate. 
*Hops 
*Malt 
*Milk products, including in- 
fant and invalid food 
Meat and meat products, in- 
cluding hog casings. 
Nuts, edible 
*Oats and oats products 
Onions, including powdered 
* Pectin 
Potatoes, 
seed). 


white 


(including 


| 220988, 812498, 813508 


233000- 233998, 290095. 


832998 
101100 
120110-120250. 
120219 
170200-170400 
OQUYYS . 
830307, 813598. 


144200, 150100 
137995. 
151100, 151200 
103100 
226800228000 
005100005900, 


150200 


080300, 


OS5898, 142000-144998, 
221000- 224998, 811100, 
$23803-823809, 823998, 


829200 
224901, 811100. 
811905 


O80300-085898. 


005900. 
823803-823809, 
829200 
007700-007998. 
008400-008698., 
133200- 134700 
135003. 
176600 


132100-133 100. 
134900 


164300, 164400, 


295100, 299901. 
101300, 170100. 


006000006998 . 
002000-004600., 


137400-137995. 
104 100- 104400. 
120800, 125902. 
829600. 
121100, 


See footnotes at end of table. 


823998. 


813598, 














825801 , 


812730, 
815700, 


995. 








80300, 
44908, 
11100, 
23908, 


108. 





508. 
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Commodity 


Schedule B No. 





Proteins, animal and vege- 
table for animal feeding. 
| EN RES eS, ie 
BE it whan bkaducdnatkeeius 

iinocherinn 
*Seeds, field and vegetable_- 


*Soaps, excluding 
powder. 

Spices: 
ND ss ra. ate 
Nutmeg. . 

Pepper... .-- 

starch, and starch products, 
edible and inedible. 


scouring 


Su 
nv anufactured and other 
sugar products containing 
5% or more sugar. 
Tartaric acid and tartrates___. 


| a A cusebnadiaen 

*Vitamins *__- 

Whiskey, scotch 

Yeast, desiccated, for bread 
making. 

*Dried grain yeast... -- 
Laboratory and Dental Supplies: 
*Analytical balances. ----- 
*Centrifuges, sensitive, above 


*Dental burrs, angles, and 
hand pieces. 

*Microscopes, medical - - 

*Pumps, 1 micron or higher 
vacuum. 

Machinery: 

*Agricultural machinery and 
equipment producible un- 
der WPB Order L-257-a 
or L-257-¢ 

*Construction machinery and 


uipment. 
sprihing machinery - 
*Public address equipment and 
rts. 
*Radio receiving and transmit- 
ing equipmentand accessories. 
*Tracklaying tractors. - 
Metal and Minerals: 
*Copper wire and cable, insu- 
lated. 
*Lead and lead manufactures. . 
*Mica and mantifactures__._... 
*Molybdenum wire and tool- 
bit blanks. 
Tin and tin manufactures 
*Tungsten metal, tool bits, 
wire shapes, and alloys. 
Textiles—Excluding second- 
hand clothing and second- 
hand shoes: 
*Book binding cloth 
Cordage, henequen and sisal... 
— cordage, twine, and 


rope. 

Cotton thread ; 

*Cotton textile s and manufac- 
tures.? 

*Cotton yarn. . 

Hides 

Jute and manufactures 

Kapok and manufactures. ---- 

Leather and manufactures -. 
*Mechanical pis 
ERE 

Manila hemp... 

*Oileloth 


Rayon and manufactures 4 


*Filament yarn 
Silk and manufactures 
Wool manufactures and semi- 
manufactures. 
*Rags, noils and waste 
*Yarn, other than worsted 
*Piecegoods 
Miscellaneous—(including con- 
sumer goods) : 
*Arms and ammunition ! 


*Batteries, dry and storage 
Bristles, hog 

Cement 

Coal... 


*Explosives and fuses ! 
*Film, unexposed. 


Matches_. : 
*Paper, related products. 
* Photographic paper. 
‘Railway cars, mine ty, pe. 
*Refrigerators... .. 
*Rubberand manufactures, in- 
cluding tires and tubes. 
Sewing machines, domestic. - 
War, paraffin 





009900, 


111300-114000, 


118500, 119900 


105700. 
106100. 
806190. 


___| 240100-241990, 


246898. 
871000-872900. 


154902. 


.| 154998. 

154907, 154998. 
154911, 154998. 
281100, 281300. 


161910, 161950. 
162900-163700, 


107800, 
164700. 


246850- 


830200, 835905, 835939, 
839608, 


150500. 
811998. 
171600. 
125600. 
125600. 
619700. 
919098. 
915000, 915590 


914950. 
919098. 


735500-736900, 
780000, 787000, 787900- 


759200, 


788600, 788905-789998, 


797500. 
720100-724200, 


731100, 734200, 
709998 . 

707612-708100. 
787300-787850. 
643000-643500. 


650700-651 598, 
551000-551300. 


669198. 


656502-656598. 
663900. 


391410, 391420. 


341909. 
301500-302100. 


201600. 
302100-319900. 


301110-301320. 
020101-025098. 


320511, 349925. 
030000-069900. 


-| 035900. 


068000. 
320515. 


364200-364301 . 


947004-948713. 
701300-701800. 
093500. 
516400-516500. 
500100-516500. 
860400-862900. 
911710-911760, 
912690. 

980000. 
471200-479900. 
912900. 
796750. 


705700, 705800, 


200100-209990. 
755105. 


504500, 504600. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


731500. 
735000. 


662000. 


_.| 320500, 322400-322998. 


390100, 390300, 391100, 
99900. 


912500- 


984100. 





Commodity Schedule B No. 
*Wood and wood manufac- | 400100-429900. 
tures.? 
WOls PUD 668 Saneinks 460000-46 1900. 








1 For arms, ammunition, explosives, and narcotics 
licensed by other agencies, see Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, p. 210. 

2 The following do not require approval of the Middle 
East Supply Center: 

(a) All unallocated narrow textile fabrics, cotton 
wadding, woven and knit gloves. 

(b) Wood items under general license to Group K 
countries. 

(c) Medicinal oil concentrates and preparations and 
vitamin preperegoens, 

3 Mr. Walter Freedman has been named Acting Direc- 
tor, Requirements and Supply Branch, during the 
absence of Mr. 8. H. Lebenburger from the country. 


(Continued from p. 13) 





will be put into operation at an early 
date. 

Labor was very restive during May and 
the first half of June, and numerous 
strikes resulted, the most important of 
which were at the gold mines. Some of 
these were settled with little difficulty, 
but the strike at La India mine was set- 
tled only after Government intervention, 
in favor of the company because it had 
already raised the wages of its employees 
in December 1944. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


As of March 31, the Costa Rican public 
debt stood at 231,681,569 colones, of 
which the external debt amounted to 
147,885,120 colones and the internal debt 
to 83,796,449 colones. Government ex- 
penditures for March were reported to 
be 8,000,000 colones as against revenues 
of 4,000,000 colones. For the period 
January 1 to June 7, 1945, revenues came 
to approximately 30,000,000 colones com- 
pared with more than 34,000,000 colones 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 

The general wholesale price index for 
May was 197.06 (1936=100), a marked 
drop from the April figure of 217.40. 
Domestic agricultural products and im- 
ported textiles represented the greatest 
declines, which may be attributed to the 
new price-control measures instituted by 
the Government. The cost-of-living in- 
dex reflected the downward price trend 
by declining from 192.55 in April to 
187.01 in May, the main factor being the 
food subindex, which decreased from 
201.77 in April to 190.91 in May. Other 
categories remained about the same. 

According to a revised estimate made 
by the Coffee Quota Board, the 1945-46 
coffee crop (October 1 to September 30) 
will be 17 percent below that for 1944-45, 
or about 369,074 bags compared with 
444,667 bags produced so far by the 
1944-45 crop. 

The abnormal rains of the last quarter 
of 1944 caused great damage not only 
to the main cacao crop of that year but 
also to the “intermediate” crop harvested 
in April and May 1945, part of which 
resulted from extensive prunings neces- 
sitated by the damaged condition of the 
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trees. Crop estimates for the current 
calendar year stand at 100,000 to 120,000 
bags of 150 pounds each, assuming nor- 
mal weather conditions for the remain- 
ing months. At present, cacao for ex- 
port is scarce. Prices f. o. b. Puerto 
Limon in May were $15 (U. S. currency) 
per quintal (1 quintal=101.43 pounds), 
and offers in June are said to have been 
as high as $18 for South American 
destinations. 

The Nicaraguan National Bank has 
continued to request bids on imports of 
sugar, rice, and corn to cover domestic 
shortages of these basic foods. About 
75,000 quintals of sugar have already 
been purchased in Cuba this year, but 
an additional 50,000 will be needed from 
some other source. Sugar production 
for the 194445 crop year is estimated 
at 172,000 quintals compared with esti- 
mated consumption needs of 296,432 
quintals. 

A bill has been submitted to Congress 
which would increase the Welfare Sup- 
ply Tax from 2 percent of the basic cost, 
plus freight and insurance, of imported 
goods to 3 percent of the costs. The tax, 
however, does not now, and would not in 
the future, apply to products included 
under items in the United States-Costa 
Rica Trade Agreement. 

British exporters are beginning to offer 
manufactured products in the Costa 
Rican market for reasonably early de- 
livery at prices said to be roughly com- 
parable with prewar levels, although in 
some instances they are from 10 to 25 
percent above prewar prices. 


Honduras 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Business conditions continue favorable 
in practically all of Honduras. With 
frequent ships calling at north-coast 
ports, banana exports during May to- 
taled 1,637,475 stems, and June ship- 
ments are expected to be even greater. 
Exports of gold and silver (doré bullion), 
coffee, and other products continue fairly 
steady, and the Honduran supply of dol- 
lar exchange is constantly increasing. 

The Compafiia Azucarera Hondurena 
of San Pedro Sula, only sugar mill in the 
country, has just completed its milling 
season for 1945. From February to June 
it refined all the cane within access to the 
mill, producing a total of 1,300 short tons 
of sugar. The entire output, which rep- 
rerents ahout one-tenth of the annual 
consumption of the country, has already 
been sold in the north-coast area. Re- 
cent shortages of this product have 
caused renewed interest in sugar produc- 
tion, which used to be a leading industry 
in Honduras. It has been reported that 
another mill may be established in or 
near San Pedro Sula in the near future, 
though it should be noted that present 
cane production is scarcely large enough 
to supply the one mill in operation. 

The Tabacalera Hondurena of San 
Pedro Sula, only cigarette factory in 
Honduras, has continued a steady in- 
crease in production. By increasing the 
efficiency of its operation it is now pro- 
ducing about 10 percent more than what 
has been considered its maximum capac- 
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ity. A newly introduced brand, combin- 
ing Honduran and United States to- 
baccos, has won immediate approval by 
the public. The management of this fac- 
tory is now in the market for United 
States farm machinery, to be sold at cost 
or leased to large-scale tobacco growers 
in western Honduras. 

The Fabrica de Manteca y Jabon At- 
lantida of La Ceiba, another of the larg- 
est industries in the country, has con- 
tinued to experiment with the utilization 
of native oil-bearing nuts and seeds in 
the production of its soap and shorten- 
ing. Thus it has been able to maintain 
output at a high level despite the pro- 
hibitive price of Bay Island copra, which 
has resulted from the large-scale expor- 
tation of fresh coconuts to the United 
States. This factory, which uses almost 
entirely local materials in its production 
of essential products, is now, however, 
experiencing a bottleneck in packing 
materials, most of which must be im- 
ported from the United States. The 
stock of cardboard soap cartons and 
oiled-paperboard shortening containers 
is almost exhausted, and even the sup- 
ply of locally made wooden tubs in which 
bulk sales are made is limited by a lack 
of steel strapping. 

Continued drought in the section of 
the north coast where abaca plantations 
are located has resulted in a decrease in 
the amount of stalk available for process- 
ing, and the factory is still operating on 
a 5-day week. During May one of the 
two lines of processing machinery was 
dismantled and shipped to Almirante, 
Panama. 

Haiti 

(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 

The most significant event during June, 
1945, was the close on June 13 of the 
sugar-grinding season. Total produc- 
tion of sugar amounted to 50,266 short 
tons, a decrease of 21.3 percent below 1944 
production of 63,879 short tons. Mo- 
lasses production amounted to 2,374,183 
gallons; 1945 production of molasses was 
26.4 percent below the 1944 level. The 
total quantity of cane ground showed a 
decrease of 24.4 percent below the 1944 
figure. It is also of interest to note that 
the quantity of sugar set aside for local 
consumption was raised from 15,811 short 
tons in 1944 to 21,259 short tons in 1945, 
and that the quantity of sugar available 
for export was decreased by a larver 
amount than the total production figures 
indicate. Shipments of sugar through 
June 18 were 22,093 short tons of the 
the 1945 crop and the total carry-over 
from the 1944 crop, of 2,908 short tons. 

During June the number of bales of 
ginned cotton of 250 kilograms each in 
the hands of ginners reached 9,300, show- 
ing a marked increase over the earlier es- 
timate of 8,500 bales. It is believed that, 
including the previous years’ carry-over, 
there are 10,500 bales of 250 kilograms 
each available for lifting, but the pre- 
vailing feeling among exporters is that 
current world prices ar not sufficiently 
high, and the tendency is to wait for 
higher levels. 

With the close of the first 5 months 
of the 1945 calendar year, exports of cof- 
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fee reached 316,731 bags of 60 kilograms 
for an average price of roughly $0.24 per 
kilogram. For the same period of 1944, 
exports amounted to 194,635 bags of 60 
kilograms for an average price per kilo- 
gram of approximately $0.23. The quan- 
tity of coffee available for shipment on 
May 31, 1945, amounted to 198,670 bags, 
and shipping space had been requested 
for roughly 56,500 bags during June and 
July. Thus, there will remain on hand 
at the end of July 142,170 bags, to meet 
the revised quota of 526,147 bags of 
which 354,298 bags had been shipped 
prior to May 31, 1945. Haiti will, there- 
fore, fall short of meeting the quota by 
at least 29,697 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
Trade estimates fix the 1945-46 coffee 
crop at 400,000 bags of 60 kilograms. 

The first 8 months of the 1944—45 fiscal 
year (October 1 to May 31) have evi- 
denced a very favorable improvement in 
the position of exports of bananas. Dur- 
ing this period, 2,458,772 stems have been 
exported, compared to a total for the full 
1943-44 year of 2,889,677 stems. Banana 
exports should reach the highest level in 
the history of the country during 
1944-45. 

The low point, the “summer slump,” 
of the annual business cycle of Haiti is 
now being reached. From June until 
September there are no agricultural 
crops being harvested for which the 
peasant obtains cash return, and there is 
a shrinkage of purchasing power. This 
situation is also evident from the de- 
creased volume of loans and discounts 
and amount of currency in circulation 
during June, below the levels of earlier 
months. However, decreased business 
activity is accentuated by shortages of 
consumer goods, particularly textiles, 
and, with more money in circulation at 
present than during comparable periods 
of past years, wholesale and retail busi- 


ness is at low levels. 


| 


i. 
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Dominican Republic 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


Laws establishing a “Banco Agricola y 
E.upotecario de la Republica Dominicana” 
(No. 908 of June 1, 1945) and an “Alma- 
cenes Generales de Depdsito” (No. 909 
of May 24, 1945) were recently enacted, 
The Agricultural Bank will have a total 
paid-up capital of $2,000,000 (later to be 
im *reased to $5,000,000), of which $500,- 
( uv is to be subscribed immediately by 
tie Government. The bank will lend 
sums as small as $500 at 6 to 8 percent 
interest for periods of 2 to 30 years to 
farmers and small industrialists. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given to coopera- 
tives. The bank will also supervise the 
General Depository Warehouses which 
will issue warehouse receipts for both 
local agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts and imported merchandise. The 
general manager of the bank is Dr. Al- 
fonso Rochac, formerly general manager 
of the “Banco Hipotecario de El Salva- 
dor.” This bank is a subsidiary of the 
Banco de Reservas (the Dominican Gov- 
ernment’s Bank), and its general policies 
will be determined by the Banco de 
Reservas. The bank and warehouses are 
expected to be a boon to the farmers and 
merchants of the Dominican Republic. 

Wholesalers and importers, especially 
those in the Cibao region, the agricul- 
tural center of the country (except for 
sugar), are experiencing the smallest 
turn-over in several years. Retailers 
and consumers are apparently expecting 
the prices of imported merchandise to 
drop in view of the recent~ changes 
brought about by the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Europe. The prices of such prod- 
ucts as textiles, hardware, building ma- 
terial, and other items have been ab- 
normally high in consequence of their 
scarcity brought on by the shipping 
shortage and other war _ conditions. 
Nevertheless, the stocks of some of these 
“scarce” items are quite large as a result 
of recent deliveries of earlier purchases, 
and the cautious buying policy may aid 
in bringing about a drop in prices which 
would result in a more healthy condition 
for trade in general—although to the 
detriment of certain individual mer- 
chants who have bought with the expec- 
tation of re-selling at higher prices. 

A decree issued early in June estab- 
lished maximum prices for rent, at the 
prevailing rent for houses already occu- 
pied; and a later decree dated June 23, 
1945, increased the maximum monthly 
rental of new buildings to 1 percent of 
their total cost. 

Agricultural production as a whole is 
very good in the Republic because of the 
good rains and other favorable weather 
conditions. The crops which will be 
harvested within the next few months 
such as corn, rice, tobacco, and local 
food crops are especially good. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Irrigation has announced the intention 
of the Government to electrify the Gov- 
ernmental Colonies. There are 38 of 
these colonies, with a total population of 
approximately 33,662. It is planned to 
equip each of them with individual power 
plants. 





























